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Mr. Watlace in Mexico 


A new President-of Mexico took office 
of December 1 for six years. He is Gen- 


candidate of the Party of the Mexican 
Reyolution in the election last July. One 
ot the guests at the inauguration of 
General Avila Camacho was Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Henry Wallace. He was there 
as President. Roosevelt's representative. 
It's unusual for our government to send 
as high an official as Mr. Wallace to a 
foreign inauguration. Mexieans knew 
what it meant. 

President Roosevelt intended it as a 
gesture of good will. He wants Mexico 
and the United States to get on better 
terms. If they do it will be easier to 
settle the disputes between them. Then 
they can cooperate in the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere {see pages 5.& 9). 

Mr. Wallace got a warm reception 
from the Mexican government and from 
the peasants through whose villages ‘he 
passed on his way to the capital. The 
new President made American unity the 
keynote of his inaugural address. But 
the people of Mexico City were re- 
ported to be rather cool toward Mr. 
Wallace. Many of them still remember 
what they call the “raw deals” they have 
had from the United States in the past. 
Mr. Wallace’s arrival at the United 
States Embassy was spoiled by a hostile 













































eral! Manuel Avila Camacho, victorious. 





Cartoon by Fitzpatrick~Copyright, 1940, by the Newspaper PM. 
Ine., N. ¥.. Reprinted by permission of the copyright owners 


“VIVA CAMACHO! VIVA MEXICO!” 
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demonstration in which the United 
itary and naval attaches were 
ors were'said 


States 
injured. The 


Almazan A : a 


General Almaz4n had been \ 
Avila Cama¢ho’s o t in the elec- 
tion last summer. ie had claimed that 
he was the. real President-elect of Mex- 


ico. He had received a majority of. 


the votes, he said. But he~he 
counted out by the Gardenas govern- 
ment, which supportéd Avila Camacho. 


It looked for a while as if Almazan -. 


might try to get the presidency: by start- 


ing a revolution. But the revolution 


petered out. A few av before the in- 
auguration General azah gave up 
his claims. A lot of his followers were 
bitter. They said he had let them down: 
They were still ready to start trouble. 
But they no longer had any leaders. 
Some. Americans in Mexico thought 
German and Spanish agents were delib- 
erately stirring them up” to catse 
trouble between Mexico and the United 
States. 


Walter-Logan Bill Passed 


Last month the Senate found itself: 


with little work on its hands. The 
Walter-Logan bill was called- up. New 


anti-New Deal Democrats 
3. joined with Republicans to 
#% pass the measure by 27 
votes to 25. ; 


The bill had been passed 
last Spring by the House 
of Representatives, but 
was sidetracked in the 
Senate until] now. 


The Senate made some 
changes im the bill. It 
went back to the House 
to have the changes ap- 
proved. According to the 
rules of the House the bill 
couldn’t be considered im- 
mediately except by unani- 
mous consent. One Repre- 
sentative objected. This 
blocked action for the mo- 
mefit. But a few day3 later 
the House the 
amendments by 176 to 51. 

Congress thinks  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will” prob- 
ably veto it. There Sidn’t 
seem to be enough ‘votes 
in favor of it. in. the 





Deal leaders fought it. But - 
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sary to con! 
racy, : 
mately. ” Its oppo- 
nents call; bad” and. sa 
that “it would string efficient a 
ministration of independent agen 
cies,” 
Civil Service Extended 

“Now for the first time in history it 
is possible for the United States to have 


nearly a 100 per cent merit system.” 
That was what re ive Rams- 

of Georgia said when the Presidvnt 
signed the bill bearing the Congress- 


man’s name.. 


appointive which must be 
ed with consent of the Senate, 
Workers who now hold these executive 


department jobs and whose work has 
been siaisteckory may keep their places 
by taking non-competitive examinations. 

Between 200,000 and 300,000 jobs 
will be taken out of the “spoils system’ 
and placed under civil service by this 
bill. It will also cover many new work- 
ers who are being added to the Federal 
payroll on account of the defense pro- 


gram. 
Strikes in Defense Industries 


About 3,800 workers of the Vultee / 


Aircraft Corporation in southern Cali- 
ee ne Ct 
ago. were getting a minimum 
waite oF 90 cohts an hour, which they 
wanted raised to 75 cents. Then they 








offered to settle for 65. The company 
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mld it would Ga Ee ec 
it demanded that they promise not to 
go on strike again for two years. The 
men refused to sign away their right to 


strike. 

After twelve days the strike was set- 
tled by a government mediator. The 
624-cents-an-hour minimum wage was 
established. Both sides agreed to arbi- 
trate any labor dispute which might 
come up during the next sixteen 
months. 

Ordinarily this strike might rot have 
attracted much attention. But the Vultee 
plant was —— on British and Amer- 
ican warplane orders: These were held 
up while the strike was on. This raised 
the whole question of strikes in defense 
industries. 

Everyone agreed that all possible 
should be dane to prevent labor dis- 
putes from holding up national defense. 
But there was disagreement about what 
to do. Some anti-labor Con 
wanted to. use national defense as an 
excuse for clamping down ‘on labor or- 
ganizations. Others tried to figure out 
some kind of law that would prevent 
strikes without interfering with _ the 
rights of either workers or employers.’ 

Attorney General Jackson told Con- 
gress he didn’t think any new laws on 


this subject were The Ad- 
ministration hopes that mbes and -in- 
dustry will forget their suspicions. of 
each other and work out some way to 
cooperate on national defense. Each side 
might have to make sacrifices. But vol- 
untary cooperation would probably get 
better results than an agreement forced 
by the government. 


Continued Greek Successes 
Some military thought they 
saw signs last week that the Greek drive 
ito Albania was slowing up. But it was 
far from bein stopped. New 
stiffened the Italian resistance a little. 
But they couldn't halt the retreat all 
along the line. The Greeks were trying 
to fight their way into Argyrokastron, 
the last big Italian base in southern Al- 
benia. At the northern end of the line 
the Greeks claimed to have captured 
the important town: of Pogradec. And 
in between were advancing slowly 
but stubbornly: thr the mountains. 
American army were said to 


be amazed at the continued Greek suc: 


greatest danger was that Hitler might 
come to Mussolini's rescue. There were 
Signs last week that they could stop 
worrying about that. Mussolini's own 


newspaper declared that Italy was 
going to fight out ‘its quarrel with 
Greece without German help. And the 
German Ambassador was reported to 
have told the Turkish government that 
Germany had decided not to go to 
Italy’s assistance. fy 

While the Greeks were pushing the 


‘Italians back on land the British struck 


again at the Italian fleet. It was hard 
tu tell just what had happened. The 
only thing on which everyone a 

was that there had been a sea-fight in 
the Mediterranean off Sardinia. The 
British said they had damaged a 35,000- 
ton Italian battleship, three cruisers and 
two destroyers. Only one of their own 
cruisers had been hit. The Italians, on 





i ceremony was Car- 


, recognition 
ried out with strai: faces. But the 


whole thing was a . Most Chinese 
and_all foreigners still recognize Chiang 
as the real ruler of China. Chiang’s gov- 
ernment called the Japanese action 
“illegal and meaningless. 

beg ta would also like to per- 
suade the United States not to interfere 
with their plans. Last week Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura -was appointed 
Ambassador to the United States. He 
has always been friendly to America. 
Japan hoped *that his appointment 
would smooth over the bad impression 
that was created here by the Japanese 
alliance with Germany and Italy. But 


. ncbody in Washington got very much 


excited about the new Ambassador. 
They suspected that he was window- 
dressing, too, The Japanese were just 
playing for time. 5 

At end of the week the. United 
States again showed where it stood by 
arranging a new $100 million loan for 
China. 


Britain Asks for Help 
Up till now the British have been 
ar up a < front. We've been 
caring about how bravely their people 
are standing up under German boasks 
ings. And ve laughed at the idea 
that the Nazis were doing them any 
serious damage. The censors haven't let 
American reporters tell just how bad a 
beating they were really taking. 
Many people thought this wasn't such 





the other hand, said only 
one of their destroyers had 
been damaged and a cruis- 
er had been hit by a shell 
that did not explode.. 
Italian shells and bombs, 

said, had hit a Brit- 
ish battleship; three cruis- 
ers and an aircraft carrier. 
Probably both these claims 
were exaggerated. But 
British reports are gener- 
ally" more reliable than 
Italian. 


Japanese Gestures 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


NOT EXACTLY BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
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a good policy. If you let the Americans 

think that things are going too well, 

they warned, they may not realize how 
y their help is needed. 

Last week the British changed their 
tactics. They let reporters tell the 
“brutal truth.” 

“The time is coming when our ordi- 
nary resources will be exhausted,” de- 
clared the British Ambassador, Lord 
Lothian, as he returned to the United 
States from a trip home. British officials 
were sure they could win in the lon 
run. But they made it clear that to do 
so they needed more and more help 
from American shipyards and airplane 
factories. 

And perhaps from the pocketbooks 
ot the American people as well. The 
British are now paying cash for every- 
thing they get here. But the war is 
costing them $35 million a day. Their 
cash won't last forever. Our laws forbid 
us to lend money to England. 

The Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee discussed the matter last week. 
They. decided not to do anything about 


it until] the next session of Congress. 


Volume Two 


The second volume of Dies Com- 
mittee revelations was issued last week. 
The first had been called a “White 
Paper” on Nazi activities in the United 
States. The second, 1,000 pages long, 
was described as a “Red Paper” on 
Communism. 


The committee said that its investiga- 
tions had revealed the following facts 
about the Communist party of the 
United States: 

“The Communist party’s supreme loyalty 
to the Soviet Union. 

“The party's ultimate reliance upon civil 
war as the weapon by which its ends are to 
be sought. 

“The party’s rejection of the democratic 
parliamentary form of government. 

“The party’s concentration of its effort in 
the basic and war industries of the country. 

“The po use of trade unions as 
schools of Communism. 

“The party’s technique by which ‘front’ 
organizations are set up and controlled. 

And the party’s basic doctrine of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The Dies Committee was involved in 
several arguments last week. These were 
due to some people’s belief that, as one 
correspondent put it, “the Dies Com- 
mittee is driving toward admirable ob- 

























; Acme 
This shows the Senate meeting in the old Supreme Court Building. It left its own 


chamber because of fear that the roof might collapse. The House had to move, too, 


jectives by means of methods which are 
not a little questionable.” 

The President himself warned Mr. 
Dies against “premature disclosure of 
facts or of suppositions to the public” 
and “hasty seizure of evidence.” Other 
agencies of government, especially the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of J. 
Edgar Hoover, were working on the 
fifth column problem. By getting in 
their way the committee might “defeat 
the ends of justice.” 


Labor Racketeers 


The CIO convention ended the first 
ot last week with the election of Philip 
Murray as president. But the AFL 
stayed in session at New Orleans. 

The most important question before 
it was that of racketeering in unions. 
David ae ge president of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers, 
led the attack on racketeers.. He wanted 
the delegates to pass a resolution allow- 
ing the executive council of the Fed- 
eration to oust racketeers from unions 
if the unions themselves failed to do so. 
The leaders of the AFL opposed this. 
They don’t like racketeers. But they 
don’t want the Federation to interfere 
with the internal affairs of the unions. 


The dispute ended in a compromise. 


The convention didn’t give the execu- 
tive council power to remove racketeers. 
But it passed a resolution urging the 
unions to get rid of dishonest unionists. 
And it told the council to use “all its 
influence” to see that they did so. 


The convention a ved President 
Green’s declaration t the AFL was 
ready to talk peace with the CIO at any 
time. Mr. Green was reelected president 
of the AFL for his seventeenth term. 


Chaos in Rumania 


Rumania was in a state ‘of bloody 
chaos last week. It started when mem- 
bers of the fascist Iron Guard executed 
sixty-four former officials of the exiled 
King Carol. The victims were shot be- 
fore the open tomb of Corneliu Zelea 
Codreanu. He was a former leader of 
the Iron Guard who was shot two years 
ago by Carol’s men. Last week’s killings 
were Iron Guard revenge for the death 
of their chief. 

Premier Antonescu and Horia Sima, 
present leader of the Iron Guard, de 
nounced the shootings. They called on 
Guardists to obey the laws and not to 
try to take justice into their own hands. 
It was soon evident, however, that they 
had lost all control over their followers. 

At the end of the week Premier An- 
tonescu was still ere | with the Iron 
Guard for unity and obedience. The Ru- 
manian government was afraid that if 
the disorders continued the Germans 
might take complete control of the 
country. Hitler can’t afford to have the 
delivery of supplies from Rumania it- 
terfered with. Slaciy ae ogg that 
Hitler might have ately stirred 
uj the disorders in Rumania just to give 
him an excuse to swallow up the 
country. 
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From “Yankee Imperialist” to “Good Neighbor 
Relations between the United States and the Other American Republics Have Had Many 
Ups and Downs, but Today They Are All Cooperating in the Face of Common Danger 


N spite of the noble -words that 
| have been spoken in this country 

in behalf of Pan Americanism, 
and in spite of the stress our a 
mats lay on the essential unity of all 
the “democracies” of the New World, 
the unpleasant fact of the matter is 
that there is no real bond between 
the United States and the Latin 
American republics except the acci- 
dental one of geography. It is true 
that the United States and Latin 
America have the common tradition 
of revolt against the Old World, but 
the differences between the two 
American continents stretch back be- 
yond the winning of independence, 
beyond the first days of exploration 
and colonization, and find their roots 
in the political and economic and 
social differences between the 
mother countries, England and 
Spain. South America is sixteenth- 
century, feudal Spain, transplanted 
to a new setting, while the United 
States is the embodiment of a new 
political and economic system 
gradually evolved with the develop- 
ment of a new continent. 

Because the United States has 
come to be the wealthiest and most 
“advanced” nation in the New 
World, we in the United States have 
come to consider this whole side of 
the globe ‘as, in essence, ours. We 
have assumed, unasked, the 
tion of defending the entire Western 


Hemisphere from foreign dangers. 


But the Latin American nations 


By Katherine Carr 


Author of South American Primer 


are not grateful to us for blandly as- 
suming that they are no more than 
protectorates which exist on suffer- 
ance of the United States. The very 
fact that we all occupy the same 
hemisphere makes them regard the 
United States with far greater sus- 
picion and fear than they feel to- 
ward any European or Asiatic na- 
tion. “The Colossus of the North,” 
as the Latin American nations call 
the United States, presents to Latin 
American minds a peril far more real 
than any ey dangers from 
foreign ideologies. Domination by a 
European power seems far less to be 
teared than the actual fact of domi- 
nation by American financial inter- 
ests, backed up by a State Depart- 
ment devoted to the principles of 
“Dollar Diplomacy.” fresistance to 
yanqui imperialismo is a rallying cry 
from the Rio Grande to the Strait of 
Magellan. The Monroe Doctrine is a 
red flag to the Latin American na- 





dal,” a estancia, or ranch home- 
stead in Argentina. On following pages 
are glim of my phases of life, 


tions, because it has come to mean 
to them an excuse whereby the 
United States excludes Europe from 
the affairs of the New World only 
in order to have a free hand for the 
furthering of United States interests. 


Reasons for Irritation 


Latin American resentment of 
United States policies comes from 
two sources and on two counts. It 
comes from the South American rul- 
ing caste and fron. the South Ameri- 
can masses, and it is caused by the 
superior attitude of the large Ameri- 
can companies in dealing with the 
South Americans, and by the con- © 
stant attempts of those companies to 
use their considerable influence in 
local politics, attempts in which they 
have frequently been supported by 
diplomatic pressure from the United 
States State Department. While of 
course there are exceptions, Ameri- 
cans in general have made little ef- 
fort to learn Spanish or Portuguese, 
to understand the manners or habits 
of the continent, or to observe the 
formalities and amenities of South 
American business and social life. 
The leisurely tempo of South Ameri- 
can life, the long discussions and fre- 
quent delays which are an inevi- 
table part of any business transac- 
tion, are to American business men 
simply indications of laziness and in- 
effi . All positions of impor- 
tance whi tsoever in American com- 
panies in South America are filled by 
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Pictorial Pub. Co. 
This native rubber seeker uses his axe 
to cut rubber trees and obtain milky 
juice which is later made into rubber. 


Americans, the theory being that South 
Americans are incapable of even the 
slightest degree of responsibility. Re- 
cently laws have been passed in nearly 
every country which require that a cer- 
tain percentage of minor executive po- 
sitions be held by inhabitants of the 
country. But the attitude of the Ameri- 
can companies has not made them over- 
ly popular as employers. 

The South American rulers, who, 
whatever their faults, have a very con- 
siderable culture, have not unnaturally 
been alienated by this assumption of 
superiority. The South American rul- 
ing caste finds its defense in regarding 
American business men as_ hopeless 
boors and Babbitts, who can be toler- 
ated as long as they continue to pay 
juicy taxes and royalties. But when 
American business interests, or the 
United States State Department, at- 
tempt to apply economic or political 
pressure in order to influence the course 
of local politics, that is another matter. 
Although the specific candidates sup- 

rted by the United States may bene- 
it, the general feeling among the mem- 
bers of the ruling caste is one of out- 
rage and indignation. 


“Yankee Peril” 


But if the South American rulers have 
cause to resent the attitude of the 
United States toward South America, 
the South American masses have still 
better cause. The South American peo- 
ple—those who live in the cities, and 
work in the factories or the mines or 
the oil fields, those few who have any 
chance .at all for education and observa- 
tion—are aware that United States busi- 
ness and diplomacy have been enor- 

instrumental in keeping alive in 
South America a system of government 


which is crushingly unrepresentative, 
Taxes from American companies and 
loans from American ers have 
served to keep in power, all over South 
America, governments which conspicu- 
ously ignore the vital interests of the 
masses. One of the more flamboyant ex- 
amples of such banker-underwritten 
‘overnments was that of “President” 
Fegula Wh Pies tho held on.hek vou, 
thanks solely-to a series of American 


loans which went for the most part to” 


his political cronies, and which the 
country can never hope to repay. It is 
no wonder that the South American 
workers fear the peligro yanqui, the 
“Yankee Peril,” or that the Apra of 
Peru, South America’s one indigenous 
political party, has as one of the chief 
planks of its program “resistance to 
Yankee imperialism.” 

President Roosevelt’s “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy” has gone far to allay some 
of the suspicions which the Latin 
American nations have entertained 
about. us, but the Fascist powers, which 
have found a ready-made weapon in 
Latin America’s fear of us, whisper that 
the leopard does not change his spots, 
and that ‘even this policy is but a shield 
for continued American aggression. 
Germany and Italy reiterate their will- 
ingness to help the Latin American na- 
tions “throw off the yoke of economic 
and political bondage to the United 
States.” 

Now it is very difficult for us to un- 
derstand such an interpretation of our 
actions for, as any American school boy 
can read in his history books, the 
United States is the least imperialistic 
of nations, and our v few foreign 
wars have been undertaken only from 
the noblest of motives. Even the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which was to become 
cordially hated. in Latin America, was 


Indians in Northern Mexico obtaining 
juice from cactus to make native drink. 
Pictorial Pub. Co 


“Jaw and order” in this hemisphere and | 
that if the Latin American nations did 
not behave themselves we would have | 
to exercise a “police power” to see t! at | 
they did. This “Roosevelt Corollary” to” 
the Monroe Doctrine was quoted to 
justify the sending of marines to Nicara- 

a, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba. Vio- 
ations of national sovereignty seemed 
of less importance to us than the preser- 
vation of “law and order.” 

We have repeatedly protested that 
the Monroe Doctrine protects Latin 
America from im ic E 
powers, and that SP idalacdlons er: 
pose for a moment that we have any im- 
perialistic designs of our own. To which 
realistic Latin Americans reply, “Well, 
perhaps not. But look at the record.” 


Looking at the Record 
Consider the Bi giany: ey snag War. 
We were shocked by the Spanish treat- | 
ment of the Cubans in ing down & 
rebellion on the island. We rotested to. 
Spain. Mr. Hearst and Mr. Pulitzer, 
building their fortunes and the Ameti- 


> ean reputation for sensational = 


ism, published daily accounts o 
ties in Cuba until public opinion was 
lashed into a righteous fury. The smk-” 
ing of the battl Maine ‘in Havana 
harbor, unexplained to this day, was 
pores up as a deliberate affront to the 
nited States. Terrified at the thought 
of war, the Spanish Government a 
ceded to all our demands, even agree” 
- ing to cede Cuba to us if that was what” 
we wanted. But it was too late. The 
American press had whi public 
to such a pitch of indignation 
the Administration could not have 
avoided war even if it had wanted to. 

(Continued on page 8) 





f Severin from Pictorial Pub. Co. 
Aforest of oil derricks in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, which ranks third in 


oil production. Most of output comes from under waters of Maracaibo. 


Below: Workers in Swift and Company’s Argentine packing plant are process- 
ing beef for sale throughout the world. Argentine beef is of high quality. 








; James Sawders from Cush, 
Colombian coffee is processed and sacked at 
plantations high in the mountains, and then 
brought to Manizales on this aerial raiiway. 


Severin from Pictorial Put | 


Below: Street scene in Sao Paulo, Brazil, often 
called the “Chicago of South America.” Most of 
the automobiles shown were “made in the U. S.” 
Our cars are preferred by Latin-Americans. 
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This silver ‘malne at Pachuca, Mexico, is the largest in the world. The 
mines of Mexico regularly account for 40 per cent of world production. 


Below: Modern workmen’s settlements at the outskirts of Caracas, Vene- 


zuela, whose Constitution contains a number of social reform laws. 4 
wae Severin from Pictorial Same } 
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“Good Neighbor” 
(Continued from page 6) 


The American press did not publish 
Spain’s note of virtual surrender, but 
Latin America knew of it, and when the 
United States went to war with Spain 
anyway, and shortly wrested from that 
decrepit power not only Cuba but 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines, Latin 
America could only explain the war as 
one of expandinig imperialistic conquest. 
We explained it-as no more than a sac- 
red duty, an obligation to humanity to 
save the miserable inhabitants of those 
islands from the crushing power of 
Spain. However, the rule which we 
have since exercised has not been such 
as to induce Latin Americans to reverse 
their original judgment. Cuba had to 
be made more or less independent, 
since that was what we had demanded 
that Spain do. But we insisted that 
Cuba write into her constitution a pro- 
vision (the Platt Amendment) which 
forbade her to make treaties or contract 
debts without our permission, and 


: Pictorial Pub. Co. 
Brazilian secretaries pause each after- 
noon for a refreshing cup of coffee. 


furthermore authorized us to send 
marines to insure internal stability it 
necessary. We soon found it necessary, 
and American marines have caused as 
much bloodshed in the preservation of 
“order” as Spain ever did. 

With Theodore Roosevelt came the 
era of the “Big Stick.” In 1902 Roose- 
velt “took” Panama. In the next few 
years American marines appeared in 
Nicaragua, in Haiti, in Santo Domingo, 
iu. Guatemala, in Honduras, and in 
Cuba. Up until 1985 we were forcibly 
keeping order in Central America, while 
impotent resentment of our policies 
simmered everywhere in all of Latin 
America. 

When the World War came, how- 
ever, local quarrels were temporarily 
blotted out, and Latin America and the 
United States were drawn into closer 
commercial relations than ever betore. 
Until the War, the main trade of the 
South American nations was with 
England and Germany. Cut off from 
these sources of supply, South America 


turned to the United States. Our trade 
with the southern nations — 
enormously, England was left be- 
hind, Germany almost com- 
pletely out of the picture and has only 
recently begun to stage a comeback. 

As we discovered new markets, our 
business men and financiers discovered 
new opportunities for expansion and ex- 
ploitation in the South American na- 
tions. Public utilities, banks, oil and 
mining companies rushed to set up shop 
in South America. American bankers 
began the series of South American 
loans which was to reach such a giddy 
height just before the 1929 crash. Our 
investment in Latin America increased 
1700 per cent between 1914 and 1930. 
Those undeveloped countries offered a 
new “frontier” for American capital 
and American business. 

All during this period, however, the 
drums of Pan Americanism were loudly 
beaten in the United States. When the 
first Pan American Conference was held 
at Washington in 1889, United States 
Secretar, of State Blaine, who called it, 
admitted in the privacy of the United 
States that what he wanted was to im- 
prove American trade with South 
America. He had discovered that 
England’ was selling millions of sewing 
machines and millions of yards of cot- 
ton cloth to the nations to the south 
of us, and he saw no reason why the 
United States should not have a share 
of that market. The Pan American 
movement was launched amid protesta- 
tions of the eternal friendship of the 
United States for Latin America, and 
with nd mention of the true underlying 
motive. Much was said about the great 
traditions, of freedom and democracy 
which American nations share, 
graceful references were made to Simon 
Bolivar, and the representatives of our 
“sister republics” were taken on a tour 
of American industrial centers to show 
them, ever so subtly, what they were 
missing in not buying more from us. 
Since then the United States has stuck 
closely to Blaine’s idea of Pan Ameri- 
canism. We emphasize our affection and 
friendship for Latin America as’a means 
of selling more goods. Since we are all 
“sisters, it is positively disloyal for 
Latin America to buy from anyone but 
the United States. , 

But throughout the period before the 
1929 crash, despite our protestations of 
“sisterly” affection for our southern 
neighbors, the diplomacy of the United 
States was universally branded as “Dol- 
lar Diplomacy.” Dollar Diplomacy 
meant the support of governments 
tavorable to large United States busi- 
ness interests. It meant that American 
marines were ready to see that Latin 
Americans accepted fully the at- 
tentions of American erste and: that 


- gether not pata 


‘ Pictorial Pub. Co, 
The genuine “Panama hat” is not made 
in Panama but in Colombia, Ecuador, 
and several other Latin countries. 


local governments provided adequate 
protection and security for American 
interests. 
Naturally, none of this activity on our 
art served to build up good will in 
eat pes ee for those nations stub- 
ly persi in judging us by deeds 
rather than by ode Ths aid not 
bother us greatly, because we had 
come to believe our own propaganda, 
and were convinced that our actions 
were invariably unselfish and noble in 
the long run, and besides; while the 


‘boom lasted and the country was get- 


ting richer and richer, nothing else mat- 
tered much. But the 1930's, with their 
cataclysmic economic and _ political 
changes, altered our relations with 
Latin America as fundamentally as the 
War had done twenty years before. 
The collapse of our foreign American 
markets, and the threat of the increas- 
ingly powerful totalitarian states made 
us ines that we must look to our 
défenses if our own democracy was not 
to be imperiled. 
“Good Neighbor Policy” 
President Roosevelt's “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy” was born of this economic 
and political necessity. The good will 
of Latin Amerita is vital to the United 
States, both for trade and for defense. 
So the “Good Neighbor Policy” at- 
tempts to atone for our years of high- 
ed iority by stressing the fact 
that «all nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are equals, bound to- 
lomination of the 
weak, but by the reali- 


strong over 
a threat 


tenet greet which 

to an: this 1 i a threat 

to all of it. The bor does not 

interfere in his neighbor's internal af- 

fairs, and to prove our acceptance of 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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Wallace has gone to Mexico City 
to attend the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Avila Consett e impurtance of 
this is, of course, t it is a 
of good will toward tl] new pe ome 
tration, and this gesture takes added 
significance from the fact that it is mere- 
ly one of a number of similar moves. 
It is clear that President Roosevelt takes 
seriously his promise that the United 
States is to be a “good neighbor” to 
the other American states. It is clear, 
too, that the present world emergency 
makes it imperative to translate that 
neighborliness into active cooperation. 
But why should we need to announce 
our friendliness toward Mexico, and 
why should cooperation present diffi- 
culties or call for extreme measures? 
The answers to these questions are not 
hard. The faet is ao pe are serious 
obstacles to friendship and cooperation, 
and these obstacles a on. both sides 
of the Rio Grande. For a cen 
Mexico has nursed icion and down- 
right enmity toward United States; 
for almost a century. Americans have 
misunderstood and injured the Mexi- 
cans. ) 
Let us look first at the tion of 
Mexico’s hostility toward the United 
States — a hostility that is often summed 
up in the word “Yankeephobia.” In the 
first place we must keep in mind that 
to Mexico the United States has ap- 
peared as an @ nation. We must 
remember that, at one time, Spain 
owned the whole of what is now the 
United States, west of Louisiana and 
south of Oregon, and that title to this 
vast region passed to Mexico. Aggres- 
sion boa even before Mexican inde- 
pendence — in Burr’s visionary plan for 
the conquest of the Spanish Southwest, 
way back at the beginning of the 19th 
century. It took more concrete form 
when, in the 1820’s and 1830’s Ameri- 
can settlers began to pour into the rich 
lands of southern nk eastern Texas. 
Soon the Texans, restless under Mexican 
misgovernment, threw off the Mexican 
yoke and achieved their independence. 
A decade later Texas annexed herself 
to the United States. Mexico made this 
annexation the occasion — or the excuse 
— for war, and in that war suffered de- 
feat. The treaty that followed left the 
gee States with not only Texas, but 
the rest of the Mexican possessions — 
west of the Pacific. 


Thus the tradition of Yankee aggres- 
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The United States 
and Mexico 


sion and “imperialism” was established. 
Since 1848, to be sure, there have been 
numerous occasions when the United 
States might have seized other parts 
of Mexico — Lower California, for ex- 
ample — but she has not done so. She 
has, on the contrary, exhibited remark- 
able self-restraint in the face of oppor- 
tunities and even of Mexican aggres- 
sions. Not only this, but on more than 
one occasion — notably with the French 
Empire of Maximilian in 1866— the 
United States has moved to protect 
Mexican independence from other for- 
eign powers. Yet the tradition of Ameri- 
can imperialism has persisted. It has 
been strengthened by frequent inter- 
ference, on our part, in the internal 
affairs of Mexico, such as that which 





Wilson precipitated in the ill-fated seiz- 
ure of Vera Cruz and the equally ill- 


fated Pershing expeditioris into Mexican 
territory. 2 

A second ground for hostility is tound 
in the Monroe Doctrine. Mexicans, as 
well as other Latin Americans, have 
in the past resented that Doctrine. 





Rightly or.wrongly they have looked 
upon it as a declaration that the United 
States was going to dominate the af- 
fairs of the Western Hemisphere. They 
have looked upon it as an affront to 
their dignity and a slur on their inde- 
pendence. They have shared with other 
Latin Americans indignation at the 
American seizure of Panama, at the 
American interventions in Nicaragua, 
Haiti, Cuba, and they have, from time 
to time, felt the impact of the Doctrine 
on their own country. The situation 
looks different now, to be sure, and in 
Mexico as well as elsewhere to the 
South, people are beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact that the Monroe Doctrine, 
in its new “Pan-American” form, may 
be a very useful protection against Ger- 
man or Italian or Japanese aggression. 
But this is a very recent development. 


A third — and the most important — 
grievance arises from American finan- 


5s Reprinted from the N. Y. Times 
Cartoonist McCutcheon’s (Chicago Tribune) view of the Monroe Doctrine as applied 
to Mexico in 1911 was of Uncle Sam saying to the leading European powers: “Don’t 
worry, gentlemen. Ill do all the intervening necessary to proteet your property.” 


cial or economic imperialism. And here 
it must be admitted that the Mexicans 
have a case. During the long regime of 
Porfirio Diaz (1877-1911) foreign capi- 
tal.poured into Mexico. A large part of 
this was American capital. Altogether 
Americans invested over one billion dol- 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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Cooperation on New Trade F role: : 


How U. S. and the Other Americas Are Working to Solve the Problem of Com- 
peting Products: We Can Increase Some Imports While They Develop New Crops 


and aid inter-American good 

will,” a radio announcer 
urged in a recent broadcast. And not 
long ago an economist compiled im- 
pressive figures to show just how 
much Latin America would benefit if 
we stepped up our daily consump- 
tion of coffee by another cup. Along 
with coffee, they might have added 
a long list of products for which our 
neighbors are awaiting customers. 

Already we buy many million dol- 
lars worth of Latin American prod- 
ucts each year. Coffee, bananas, 
cacao for chocolate, castor beans, 
sugar, oils and nitrates are only a 
few of them. Many of them we need 
every day. Without most of them it 
would be difficult to get along. But 
although our 1939 bill for Latin 
American goods amounted to more 
than $500,000,000, it took care of 
only 30.2 per cent of what the south- 
ern countries had to sell. Germany, 
Britain, France and Italy were for- 
merly good customers. But with the 
outbreak of war in Europe, many of 
these markets were cut off and Latin 
America was left with a sheaf of un- 
filled orders and a rapidly mounting 
pile of surplus products. 

How to move these products by 
increasing our trade with Latin 
America is a problem over which 
many people are puzzling right now. 
But for more than two years a group 
of experts in the United States De- 


“Dima: Good Neighbor Coffee 
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By Delia Goetz 


partment of Agriculture have been 
working on this problem. The group 
is a part of the little known Inter- 
departmental Committee on Co- 
operation with: Latin America, cre- 
ated in May, 1938. The program of 
the committee on agriculture is to 
investigate the possibility of growing 
more crops in Latin America which 
will not compete with our own prod- 
ucts. For it is here that increased 
trade with the southern republics 
hits a snag. 

Even before the outbreak of the 
present conflict, we had realized that 
if we were to build any effective 
program of cooperation with the 
other Americas, we would have to 
find the answer to how better to 
increase the flow of goods north and 
south. 

Eighty per cent of our purchases 
from Latin America in 1939 were 
agricultural products. Half of these 
were for tropical or semi-tropical 


products like bananas, coffee, chicle. 


for chewing gum, sugar and others 
which do not compete with crops 
grown. in our own country. It is 
doubtful if we could increase our 


": Pictorial Publishing Co 
BANANAS 
purchases by drinking more coffee 
and eating more sweets. Certainly no 
one would be taken seriously if he 
advocated chewing more gum and 
we would indeed love our neighbors 
if we took more castor oil to boost 
our trade in castor beans. 
If we increased our purchases ot 


the other 40 per cent of imports from 
Latin America, there would be a 
storm of protests from farmers and 
stockmen and cotton planters, as 
well as many others. Most of these 
are products which we also produce 
and buy from Latin America only 
when our own harvest does not pro- 
duce —— supply our needs. If 
we should buy more than enough to 
meet our shortage of corn, wheat, 
1 at ard cotton we would be com- 
peting with our own people. 
Already the Agr Commit- 
tee has suggested a long list of non- 
competitive crops which may be 
grown in Latin America. Some of 
them like abaca (Manila hemp) are 
new crops never grown there before. 
Others such as rubber and quinine 
were originally furnished by Latin 
America but major production has 
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since shifted to other of the 
world. Topping the of such 
products is rubber. With more auto- 
mobiles per person than wa other 
nation we use more than half of all 
the crude rubber used in the world. 
Most of this comes from far distant 
countries — British Malaya, the 
Dutch East Indies, French Indo- 
China and Ceylon. With war spread- 
ing over more of the world, there is 
the ever present danger that trade 
may be interrupted and shut us off 
from our source of supply. 

Once Brazil furnished the entire 
world supply of rubber: ft was the 
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_ only known country in which great 
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quantities of the rubber tree (Hevea 
brasiliensis) grew wild. In 1759 the 
government of one of Brazil's. prov- 
inces sent the king of Portugal 
(mother country of Brazil) a present 
of a rubberized coat. And in 1823, a 
few hundred pairs of rubber shoes 
made by the Para Indians reached 
the United States. But when Good- 
year invented the vulcanizing pro- 
cess, t'> abber industry boomed. 
The price of crude rubber rose to as 
high as $3 a pound and Brazilian 
roducers made fabulous fortunes. 
Tales told of the heyday of rubber in 
Brazil sound like California’s gold 





Keystone 


RUBBER 


rush. Realizing that she had a good 
thing, Prazi] determined to keep it, 
and forbade.anyone to take of 
the rubber tree from the:.country. 
But an Englishman leaving for his 
home tucked away-in his baggage 
70,000 seeds which were planted: in 
London’s © anical Gardens. These 
seedlings, later shipped to British 
Malaya, were the beginnings of the 
Far Eastern plantations. With a sup- 
ply of cheap Ir” r ar ‘ improved 
methods of cultivation, Far Eastern 
production soon outstripped that of 
Brazil. 

But industries in this country de- 
pending on rubber have again ex- 
perimented with growing it in Latin 
America. In 1927 Henry Ford bought 
two larg. plantations in Brazil which 
he planted to young rubber trees. 
The Goodyear company. has planta- 
tions in Panama and C Costa Rica. By 
grafting to produce the best. plants 
4 to avoid diseases common to 
tubber trees, both companies have 
already stepped up prbidctal to as 
high as 2500 ds per acre, more 
than six times the average yield per 








acre in the Far Eastern plantations. 
However, the agricultural experts do 
not favor limiting production of rub- 


ber to large plantations. Surveys. 


have shown that beginning in south- 
ern Mexico and extending to Rio de 
Janeiro there are millions of acres 
where rubber trees would thrive. It 
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CASHEW 
is their hope that rather than a few 


enormous plantations thousands of © 


plantations will include a certain 


_ number of acres for rubber trees. 


Quinine is another product on the 
list of critical materials which was 
formerly produced in Peru, but has 
since shifted to other countries. The 
Chinchona . bark from which it is 
made grows in Peru, Bolivia and 
Ecuador. For centuries it had been 
used by the Indians, but knowledge 
of its ‘use spread vvhen it was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Countess 
of Chinchon, wife of the Viceroy of 
Peru. 

At one time our entire supply of 
cacao beans from which cocoa’ is 
made came from Latin America, par- 
ticularly from Ecuador. But witches 
broom and other disea: s cut pro- 
duction in half and Africa became 
the most important source of pro- 
duction of cacao beans. - Already 
plans are being laid to improve 
methods of cultivation of cacao in 
Latin America. Santo Domingo is 
gradually increasing production as 
are several other countries, and be- 
fore long may again furnish a large 
share of our chocolate bars, break- 
fast cocoa and sundaes. 

Abacd: used in Manila hemp is a 
tropical plant which might well be 
grown in Latin America. Because of 
Manila hemp’s resistance to the ac- 
tion of salt water, it is a vital need 
of our Navy for which no Satisfac- 
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ABACA (HEMP) 


tory substitute has been discovered. 
At present we depend on the Philip- 
pines for our supply which in 1937 
was 44,000 tons. But with war in the 
Far East, there too is the danger 
that our supply may be cut off. 
Furthermore, with a navy doubled 
in size, we will need greater 
amounts. 

Abaca is a first cousin of the 
banana. But when it thrives in the 
same climate it is fortunately not so 
choosey in. soil, and will grow in 
land worn out by banana cropping. 
The United Fruit Company which 
has large holdings in Costa Rica has 
also planted more than 2,000 acres 


.to abaca and half of its. acreage is 


already producing. It is estimated 
that it would require around 75,000 
acres of abaca to supply our needs. 

Kapok is a vegetable product 
which is used in making life pre- 
servers and in all kinds of upholster- 
ing. It grows in Latin America and 
we could take it in greater quantity 
if production were increased. The 
same is true of a number of oils used 
for food, as well as for making paints 
and varnishes. 

Coconut char used in making gas 
masks and linoleum, is still another 
of the products on the list of: vital 
materials. Picture postcards sent by 
tourists are ample proof that coco- 
nut palms grow in most every one of 
the twenty Latin American countries. 
Many of our orders for coconuts and 
coconut products like copra are filled 
in the Philippines. We may: find it 
more convenient to buy increased 
amounts from our southern neigh- 
bors. : 

There +are still other products 
never grown in Latin America but 

(Concluded on next page) 
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LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS THE U.S.CAN BUY 
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SOME COMPETING EXPORT SURPLUSES 
; OF THE TWO AMERICAS | 





LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
To us. 

LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Books, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, New York. 








which are well suited to the climate 
and soil and. which they could add ‘to 
the list of exports to this country. One 
of these is rotenone, used in making 
vo sprays. Our need for this product 
as increased since passage of the 

Pure Food and Drug Act prevented 
the use of lead and arsenic sprays on 
plants to be used for food. Most of the 
plants containing rotenone found in our 
own country yield an average of three 
percent of this product. The average 

reent of rotenone in many plants in 
Latin America is much higher. Another 
plant, discovered by accident by agri- 
cultural scouts who noticed that the 
fish in waters where it grew died when 
they came in contact with it, had a 20 
percent rotenone content. 

Latin American “countries have rich 
stands of many kinds of hardwoods for 
which this country will have an in- 
creasing need should our high-grade 
hardwoods be exhausted ore the 
second growth becomes available. 
Brazil has the largest forest reserve in 
the world. Honduras, Santo Domingo, 
Panama and many other of-the south- 
ern republics have immense supplies of 
mahogany and other woods needed in 
cabinet making. 

Still another project. which the De- 
partment of Agriculture hopes to see 
under way is the development of an 
Institute of Tropical Agriculture estab- 
lished by private funds in some Latin 
American republic. This would be a 
training center for leaders in tropical 
agriculture. Furthermore, in bringing 


together students in agricultural sci- - 


ences of the various American nations, 
it would provide an opportunity for 
developing better understanding be- 
tween the American neighbors. 


At the invitation of four countries — 
Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti and ~Para- 
guay — experts from the United States 
Department of Agriculture have al- 
ready surveyed these countries and 
recommended new crops and methods 
of cultivating them. Many of the new 


crops suggested by the agricultural ex. 

rts would not ¢ increase trade 

tween this country and Latin Amer- 
ica, but would add variety to the diet 
of our southern neighbors. They would 
also cut down the enormous acreage in 
crops of which Latin America has an 
increasing annual ego So while we 
snaly. Hak baeaile ts ink all of Latin 
America’s coffee, we may further inter- 
American good will with increased 
trade in new products. 





Combatting the War of Words 


‘ MERICAN nation: are lining up 


solidly to ra gy any totalitarian 
invasion of New World 
The Havana Conference last July 
united all the 21 
Republics to ac- 
complish this job. 
Vigorous military 
preparations and 
trade adjustments 
are being made 
which will enable 
the weakest of the 
Americ. Repub- 
Haris & Ewin lics ba a m 
se crippli ects 
ROCKEFELLAR a aaa complete 
loss of European markets. (See P. 10.) 
But this is not all that must be done. 
Preparations are being made t resist 
sotelnacien propaganda. 

What can we do to resist this totali- 
tarian “war of words?” President Roose- 
velt recognized this problem whe . he 


established the Office for Coordination’ 


of Commercial and Cultural ‘Relations 
between the American Republics. This 
Office is a part of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. And as Coordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations, the 
President a: ted Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, 32-year-old second son of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Nelson Rockefeller will be as much 
at home fostering cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America as in building up trade. He is 
deeply interested in the arts as well as 
business. He is president of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City and 
has sponsored Latin-American art shows 
there, Latin Americans who know him 
don’t call him a “yankee imperialist.” 
Young Rockefeller studied Spanish be- 


fore going to South America as director 


of Creole Petroleum Corporation. And 
his corporation worked with the Vene- 
zuelan Government to improve educa- 
tional and health conditions in that na- 
i speech, Octobe: 23, to the 
New York Herald-Tribune Forum, Mr. 
Rockefeller frankly discussed the bar- 
riers that keep all Americans from being 

rs.” “At the threshold, 
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HE America tourist will soon be 
[ to drive through seven foreign 
countries down to the Panama 
TIN 


Canal. Even now cars with American 
ERICA license plates are appearin — only by 
the thousands in Mexico but also far- 

ther south in the countries of Guatemala 

and Salvador. Cars have actually been 

driven from Mexico all the way across 

Guatemala and Salvador into Honduras 
: and even from there into Nicaragua. As 
ral. ex. many as fifty thousand tourists a year 
trade have traveled im their cars over that 
Amer- famous stretch of the Pan American 
e diet Highway connecting the American 
would border with the Mexican capital. This 
noted piece of highway offers some of 


oi is the most stupendous sights seen from 
le ‘we any equal length of highway in the 


Latin world and is rightly acknowledged as 

one of the world’s greatest highway en- 

ineering feats. Automobiling pioneers 
‘eased gineering ¢ 

are now venturing into Central America 

by shipping their ears by rail over the 

— incompleted section of the Pan Ameri- 

can Highway south of the Mexican capi- 

| tal. At Tapachula, Mexico, they unload 

their cars, after a very inexpensive trip 

much by rail ($20.00), and drive over a fine 

as be- stretch of highway through the remain- 


Latin der of Mexico and across the fine stone 
He is intermational bridge over the Suchiate 
ell as river, boundary between Mexico and 
iseum Guatemala. 

y and Once on the great Guatemalan net- 
shows work of roads one can drive his car to 


” him ° . - . 

hum practically all the imterestin ts of 
alist. Bastemals; including its beatiful capi- 
h be- tal, and from there into the country of 
rector E] Salvador to the south. In the 
And season trucks carry Salvadorean - 
Vene- ucts up to the mountain capital of 
duca- Mi Honduras, Ta cigalpa. Cars have even 


it na- been driven Honduras to Mana- 
> the gua, capital of Nicaragua in the dry sea- 
, Mr. son, although this is not to be recom- 
bar- mended yet save as a freak adventure. 
being The main diff:culty lies in the country 


Costa Rica for, once in Panama, 
car can be driven practically its entire 
length of nearly 850 miles to the Canal 
Zone. But Costa Rica has recently got 
a loan of $4,600,000 ‘rom the United 





By Herbert C. Lankes 


Author of The Pan-American Highway 


States to complete her section. So by 
the time Costa Rica connects her part 
of the international route, the rest of 
the three thousand mile international 
highway will be completed. 

The United States has encouraged 
the construction of the section of the 
Pan American Highway between its 
border and the Canal Zone by complet- 
ing a Reconnaissance Survey as early as 
in 1932. All the Central American 
countries have been receiving the serv- 
ices of highway experts and technical 
advice free. A quite large central office 
has been maintained by the United 
States government in San Jose for this 
purpose. Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Panama have re- 
ceived free gifts of fine bridges along 
the international route. Both Nicaragua 
and Panama had received loans of $2,- 
000,000 each for highway construction 


Tike 


ember 9, 1940 


Pan American Highway Becoming a Reality 


American Tourists Are Already Driving Their Cars. 
Over International Route in Central America to Panama 


within their respective countries, like 
the recent $4,600,000 loan to Costa 
Rica. These two countries have been 
actively working on their sections of the 
Pan American Highway with these 
loans for over a year. These loans are 
made in such a way as to be secured by 
certain revenues of the countries and 
the obligation that money spent for the 
purchase of materials be expended in 
the United States. This arrangement 
not only completes the highways within 
these cou ‘ries but also furnishes an 
outlet for American capital and stimu- 
lates American industry. 

Recently international events have 
aroused the countries on-this continent 
to the necessity of doing oe ma- 
terial to cement continental solidarity. 
What better form can this take than the 
early completion of the Pan American 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Pan-American Highway Confederation 


The tabulation on this map of the Inter-American (or Pan-American) Highway 
gives mileage in each country: Mexico, 1,647; Guatemala, 311; Salvador, 199; 
Honduras, 88; Nicaragua, 212; Costa Rica, 356; Panama, 367; total, 3,180. 
The chart below indicates the type of road bed -in each of the seven nations. 
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All Photos by Herbert C. Lankes, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Guatemalan man-power is cheaper than modern road building 
equipment. The law of the land provides that every male citizen 
must work two weeks a year on roads, A single tool — a combina- 
tion hoe and shovel — digs up the earth, puts it in boxes, which 
are then carried away by workers. 
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Below: This street scene is in Guatemala City, which was practic- 
ally rebuilt after the disastrous earthquake of 1917. The theatre 
is advertising a picture featuring Deanna Durbin in “Primer 
Amor” (First Love). American-made pictures are popular 
throughout Latin-America. 


First aid to taxpayers. When they build a bridge in 
Guatemala they put on it the total cost so the tax- 
payer may know where his money goes. Here is a 
bridge, with “price tag,” near the Mexican border. 


Left: One of the great highway engineering feats. 
This section of the Pan-American highway in Mexi- 
co’s Sierra Madre range ascends from sea level to 
height of 9,000 feet in a distance of 40 miles. 


Guatemalan roads (below) are paved with stones 
carefully broken by hand, fitted together piece by 
piece, and tamped into the earth. Worn places are 
constantly being replaced in same fashion. 
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U. S. and Mexico 
(Concluded from page 9) 


lars in Mexico, during these years, and 
in the end American firms controlled a 
ood part of the natural wealth and the 
ublic utilities and industries of Mexico. 
Americans —and other foreigners — 
built and operated the railroads, owned 
and operated the mines, controlled the 
rich oil fields, bought up a good part 
of the best grazing land, financed many 
of the public utilities. Mexico, in short, 
was being drained of her wealth by for- 
eign — especially American — capitalists. 
It was no wonder that Mexicans re- 
sented this. What, after all, would the 
average American think if Germans 
owned most of our railroads, our tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, our water 
power, our great , our leading 
industries, and a good part of our best 
farm land and mineral resources? 
Finally Mexicans have resented the 
attitude of ean which many 
Americans displayed. The Mexicans — 
especially the intellectuals — are a proud 
people, and they felt keenly the inferior 
position to which Americans commonly 
relegated them. It cannot be denied that 
the United States has not treated the 
Mexicans with the same respect that 
it displays toward, let us say, France 
or Germany, nor can it b denied tha‘ 
individual Americans —even those in 
high diplomatic or business positions — 
have often flouted Mexican dignity. All 
of this has rankled in Mexican breasts. 


These factors make difficult real 
friendship and ration between 
Mexico and the United States. But they 
do not make it impossible. And there 
are, on the other hand, certain en- 
couraging factors. Space does not per- 
mit a full analysis of these, but 
may be mentioned: the fact that the 
United States has actually refrained 
from territorial a ion since 1848 
and that she has intervened to 
Mexico; the fact that President Wilson 


did much to in Mexican confidence 
and that Presi F. D. Roosevelt has 
acted with si ity in his gestures of 


friendship; the fact that the American 
government has thrown itself behind 
the liberal and democratic elements in 
Mexican politics; the fact that American 
scholars and intellectuals are comin 
more and more, to appreciate the 

of Mexican character and culture. Add 
to these an appreciation of the realities 
of the present situation—the grave 
danger from abroad, the almost 

grave danger from treasonable elements 
at home, and the decisive consideration 
that now both Mexico and the United 


= States need each other. 


There are still many obstacles to be 


Overcome before Mexican - American 


friendship can be as assured as, let us 


say, Canadian-American. There are still 
intellectual elements in Mexico that pro- 
foundly distrust the United States and 
business elements that look to trade 
with a German-controlled Europe. 
There are still, too, groups in thi 
country that have designs upon Mexican 
territory and other, larger, groups that 
do not wish to surrender their privileged 
economic position in Mexico. But the 
outlook for understanding a.id neighbor- 
liness is brighter and the need for co- 

tion is greater, than at any time 
in the past. 





Pan-American Matching Test 


Match the phrases in list at bottom 
with names in columns immediately 


below by placing proper letters in 
blanks. There will be four names left 
over. Answers on page 16. 

——Mexico ——Panama Confer- 
——Sao Paulo ence 
——Venezuela - Juan Almazan 


——Lake Maracaibo ——‘“Dollar Diplo- 
——Argentina arid 
——Costa Rica 
——Brazil 
——Uruguay 


~—Havana Confer- 

ence ‘ 

Called “Chicago of South America.” 

Nation ranking third in oil production. 

Mines 40 per cent of world’s silver. 
Illiteracy reported lowest of Central 

American Republics. 

Largest South American nation. 

Recently inaugurated President of 

Mexico. 

. Nation that brought to trial several 

Nazi agents. 

. High point of Pan-American coopera- 
tion 


——Avila Camacho 
——Buenos Aires 
——Rio de Janeiro 


= © Sm ONS Pp 


Proclaimed “safety belt” around New 
World nations. 
. Largest city in South America. 


— 


Social Studies Signposts 

Two of the Headline Books. have just 
been published which deal with the ma- 
terial of this issue. Joan Raushenbush’s 
Look at Latin America gives a good over- 
view of the countries and their problems. 
The material in the main deals with the 
continent as a whole, rather than with 
— countries. John I. B. McCulloch’s 
hallenge to the Americas deals with the 
foreign influences in Latin America and 
their implications for hemisphere defense. 
The Pan American is a new magazine 
on the problems of the Americas. It con- 
tains original materials and some reprints, 
all arranged in concise fashion. The Pan 
American's Who's Who is a very interest- 
ee ae (four printed to 
December, 1940), cents . Annual 
$8. (Famous Features Syndi- 


cate, 103 Park Ave., New York City.) 


Pan American Highway 
(Concluded from page 13) 


Highway system connecting all the 
countries on this continent by a system 
of highways such as exists within the 
national borders of the United States? 
Most of the route of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway follows the mountainous 
highlands along the Pacific side down 
to the Panama Canal. And in these 
countries climate is a question of alti- 
tude rather than latitude. For instance, 
in the Mexican capital, nearly a mile 
and a half above sea level, one wears 
a top coat ev evening, even durin 
the summer. The Guatemalan capital, 
at nearly five thousand feet, is just that 
right temperature of eternal spring, 
while San Jose, capital of Costa Rica, 
at se gd ess elevation, is equally de- 
lightful with a subtropical climate. 
Over this stretch of the Pau Ameri- 
can Highway from the Rio Grance to 
the Canal Zone, a perfect kaleidos- spe 
of new and Sales scenic wonders 
unfolds itself to the tourist unequalled 
by any similar length of highway in the 
world. The way crosses mountains of 
assaLle beauty, colorful desert 
stretches with a botanical garden-like 
se’ 1g and penetrates the deepest of 
green jungle where one has the feeling 
of a pigmy dwarfed by the gigantic 
vegetation that is like an artist’s con- 
ception of the age of dinosaurs in the 
carboniferous period of the earth’s his- 
tory. At places the road passes under 
a tunnel of monstrous ferns that give 
one a realistic impression of what the 
earth must have been like in the steam- 
ing jungles of before the dawn of man. 
In some of these tropical rain forests 
gigantic trees tower up into the sky. 
This international route through 
Mexico and Central America takes one 
archeological wonders unequaled 
age other Si of the world. The 
highway passes within sight of ancient 
pyramids unsurpassed by those of 
Egypt. It passes by the archeological 
remains of prehistoric cities on this con- 
tinent that rival ancient Babylon. Tombs 
of people who built a great civilization 
on this continent before the coming of 
the white men are encountered a om 
the way. From these have been remov 
a king’s ransom in gold and jewels. Al- 
most every age of world history is repre- 
sented along this highway of time. Each 
of the seven capitals south to Panama 
has a history and distinctive charm all 
its own, hearkening back to Spanish 
colonial days. At Panama we have ar- 
rived in the realm of the Spanish Main 
replete with the history of the pirate 
and the buccaneer. Southward, ho! is 
the cry today, and everyone an ad- 
venturer in his own motor car into new 
lands, like the pioneer of old. 
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16 Scholastic 
Good Neighbor 


(Concluded fror.. page 8) 

this policy, the United States has made 
several gestures to show that the old 
days of Dollar Diplomacy and the Big 
Stick are gone forever. Since 1935 there 
has not been an American marine in 
any Latin American nation. The Platt 
Amendment, by which we could inter- 
vene at will in Cuba, has been abro- 
gated. A new treaty was negotiated 
with Panama by which we renounced 
our right to intervene in the internal 
affairs of that republic. Panama, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela have all been raised 
to ambassadorial status as an indica- 
tion of the importance with which we 
regard the countries surrounding the 
Caribbean. Secretary Hull and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have won many friends 
in Latin America by their sincerity and 
apparently genuine good will. And 
when. Mexico txpropriated the foreign 
oi] properties, despite the tremendous 
pressure of the oil companies the State 
Department recognized Mexico’s right, 
as a sovereign state, to expropriate pri- 
vate property so i as due compensa- 
tion was made, and has consistently re- 
fused to intervene in the dispute be- 
tween the oil companies and the Mexi- 
can Government. Recently the United 
States sent Vice-President-elect Wallace 
to attend the inauguration of President 
Camacho, thus torpedoing any plans the 
defeated Presidential candidate, Al- 
mazan, may have had to seize power 
with the aid of interests in the United 
States. 


Victory from Defeat 


This is a long step forward from the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” has had a 
marked effect in Latin America. There 
is today more real good will and more 
friendliness toward the United States 
than there has ever been. But the old 
imperialistic tradition dies hard. For- 
mer members of the State Department 
still demand that we take a firm hand 
with Mexico. But even President Roose- 
velt reverted to the old American tradi- 
tion that the United States speaks for 
the whole Western Hemisphere when 
he announced, before the Lima Con- 
ference assembled, that inter-American 
solidarity in the face of the Fascist men 
ace would be affirmed by 
can nations at that Conference. That 
the United States does not speak with 
the voice -of all the Americas was in- 
dicated by the difficulties with which 
any solidarity declaration at all was 
reached at Lima, and by the fact that 
the final draft was far weaker than the 
one that Mr. Hull and Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted. 

Nazi agents were quick to hail the 


all the Ameri- . 


Lima Conference as a defeat for the 
United States. But our refusal to force 
the issue at Lima appears to have paid 
dividends. It demonstrated to Latin 
American nations that the United States 
was through “giving orders” and was 
ready to cooperate with and treat these 
countries as equals. Then when the 
European War began in September, 
1939, the 20 Latin American nations 
sent delegates to cooperate with Ameri- 
can officials at an emergency Pan 
American Conference in Panama City. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and 
Panama took the lead in calling this 
conference and actively sought the co- 
operation of the United States. This 
meeting proclaimed a “safety belt” 
around North and South America, and 
naval patrols were established to keep 
belligerent warships and submarines out 
of this zone. There have been British- 
German naval clashes in this zone— 
notably the Graf Spee battle off 
Uruguay—but the “safety belt” procla- 
mation at least demonstrated that New 
World nations were united in a desire 
to reniain neutral. The Panama meet- 
ing also took steps to increase trade 
between the United States and Latin 
American nations, and paved the way 
for future cooperation to meet problems 
arising from the European War. This 
a reached a new high point 
at the Havana Conference in July, 1940. 


This Conference—called the Second 
Consultative Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the American Republics—is con- 
sidered the most important Pan Ameri- 
can meeting ever held. It was a triumph 
for Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
has traveled thousands of miles the past 
eight years selling Latin Americans our 
“Good Neighbor Policy.” The Havana 
Conference considered three problems 
and took steps to solve them: 1. The 
Latin American Republics agreed ‘to 
keep their eyes on French, British and 
Dutch colonies in the New World. And 
ii Germany were to beat Britain and 
then try to take over these colonies, the 
American Republics will take them ove: 
before Germany can get there. For in- 
stance, any German effort to occupy 
British Honduras or Dutch Guiana 
would be blocked by American war- 
ships in cooperation with Latin Ameri- 
can forces. 2. The New World nations 
agreed to cooperate in rooting out Nazis 
who are plotting revolts in Latin 
America. Recently, little Uruguay 
spunkily brought to trial several Ger- 
man agents charged with plotting 
against its Government. 3. The Havana 
delegates decided to work out ways of 
increasing trade among New World na- 
tions. This will enable them to sell prod- 
ucts which Germany had been buying 
on its own terms. Latin American na- 
tions not only have not liked German 


remain plenty of trade problems 
solved (soe page 10), but the Havana 
parley made a start in this direction. 


Success at Havana 


A final step in uniting New World 
nations to any invader may be 
taken soon. concerns America’s 

lan to establish air and naval bases in 

uth America. Public opinion in South 
America has been almost unanimous jn 
expressing approval of our defense 
plans, including the establishment of 
naval bases in British islands and 
colonies (See Schol., Nov. 4, 1940, 
National Defense Issue). But there has 
been some opposition to the establish- 
ment of U. S. air and naval bases in 
South America. This opposition is of 
two kinds: 1. Political opposition by 
parties and groups op to the Gov- 
ernments that are carrying on discus- 
sions with the United States; 2. Honest 
opposition due largely, it is said, to a 
misunderstanding of the terms of tuese 
agreements. These critics feared that 
the U. S. might take complete control 
of bases in South America. 

The Uruguayan Foreign Minister 
Alberto Guani has sought to still these 
fears by explaining to South Ameri- 
cans that such bases will be avail- 
able to the United States only in case 
of trouble, and they will remain under 
the direct control of the nation in which 
they are located. The newspaper 
Nacion of Santiago, Chile, which is 
partly owned by the Government, adds 
that a wave of distrust against the 
United States on the subject of bases 
seems possible, “supported by the clever 
propaganda of those interested in avoid- 
ing proper unity of the American na- 
tions for the defense of the continent.” 
The newspaper declares that there 
should be no objection to making agree- 
ments that will lead to a common de- 
fense and create a solid continental bar- 
rier to invaders. These comments in- 
dicate that Latin American fea a 
yanqui imperialismo and “Dollar Dip 
ss is dying out, and will soon be 
buried completely if the United States 
continues to play its part as a coopera- 
tive “Good Neighbor.” 

Reprinted and adapted from Katherine 
Carr’s South American Primer, with the 


—— of the publishers, Reynal & 
itchcock, Inc., New York. 


Key to Matching Test (P. 15) 


C—Mexico H—Havana 
A—Sao Paulo Conference 
B—Venezuela i—Panama 
D—Costa Rica Conference 
E-Brazil F—Avila Camacho 
G—Uruguay J—Buenos Aires 
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THIS NEW WORLD OF PEACE 


A Radio Play Celebrating the 50th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the Pan-American Union 
By Allan Wilson 


This abbreviated version of “This 
New World of ‘Peace” is reprinted here 
by permission of the Federal Security 
Agency of the United States Office of 
Education. Transeriptions of the pro* 
gram are available from the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


ANNOUNCER: The United States Of- 
fce of Education and the National 
Broadcasting Company, offer a salute 
to the twenty sister republics of North, 
Central and South America, broadcast 
throughout the United States and by 
short wave to Central and South 
America — 

OrcuestRA: (Introduction to theme 
-one or two chords.) 

AnnouNcER: This New World of 
Peace! 

Narrator: This is the New World — 
the New World of freedom from the 
hatreds of the Old — the New World of 
Peace. From the Great Lakes in the 
North, look southward across the Rio 
Grande — across the Blue Caribbean — 
across the Orinoco, the Amazon, the 
La Plata—to the Straits of Magellan, 
to Cape Horn — across land and water 
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Christ of the Andes symbolizes perma- 
nent peace between Argentina and Chile, 


and mountain and valley — between the 
two great seas live twenty-one inde- 
pendent nations — yet listen! not a shot 
can be heard. 

Woman No. 1: No angry words. 

Man No. 1:.No nation shouting de- 
fiance to another. 

Woman No. 2: No fear of invading 
conquerors. 

Narrator: No. Instead — twenty-one 
sovereign American. republics pledged 
to peace, united in unders ing. 

Woman No. 1: Three hundred mil- 
lions of people without fear of cannon 
or bomb. ‘ 

Man No. 2: Looking up to the Christ 
of the Andes — the symbol of love. 

Man. No. 3:. Twenty-one nations 
working together, acting together — de- 
termined that never again shall war dis- 
turb the blessings of peace. 

NARRATOR: Twenty-one nations — 


Pan-America — proving to a war-sick 
world that “Peace on Earth, good will 
toward men” can be more than a dream, 
more than a hope — that it can be, and 


is, a reality, 

Orcuestra: (Up for a few seconds 
— then violins sustain high note under 
next line — tacet at end of line) 

Woman No. 3: But there has not al- 
ways been peace in the Americas. 

OrncHERTRA: (Variations on “Yankee 
Doodle” — sneak in under) 

Narrator: No . . . Before peace 
could come, freedom had to be gained 
— freedom not only from European rule, 
but freedom also from the quarrels 
which some wished to nurture anew in 
the Americas. 

Man No. 1: First in the North Ameri- 
can Colonies! 

Woman No. I; Seventeen Seventy- 
six! 

(Liberty Bell — fade and hold under) 

Man No. 2: (Fade In): “. . . and 
by the authority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and inde- 

ndent states; that they are absolved 

m all allegiance to the British 
Crown! .. .” 

(Fade Liberty Bell out under) 

Voices: (Large crowd cheering — 
fade out under) (Troops marching — 
Musket fire and cannon off mike — all 
under.) 

Man No. 1: Bunker Hill! 


Man No. 2: Long Island! 

Man No. 3: White Plains! 

Woman No. 1: Valley Forge! 

Man No. 4: Trenton! 

Man No. 5: Savannah! 

Woman No.2: Guilford Court 
House! 

Man No, 6 (Triumphantly): York- 
town! 

Music: (Music and sound tacet in- 
stantly.) 

Orricer (Off mike): Atten — shun! 
(Off Mike — troops coming to attention) 

EncuisH Orricer (On mike — low 
voice): Sir, on behalf of Lord Corn- 
wallis, I tender his sword in token of 
the surrender of the British troops. 

Men’s Voices: (cheering — fade out 
under music.) 

Orcuestra: (Resume “Yankee Doo- 
dle” variations—change quickly to 
Spanish theme — fade and hold under.) 

Narrator: Then in Spanish 
America, among millions of colonials, 
the desire for freedom from the rule of 
Spain began to arise — the fires of revolt 
began to kindle. 

Narrator No. 2: But every move of 
the patriots was watched by the Spanish 
military — every effort toward freedom 
was suppressed. 

(Squad of soldiers marching — stop 
when) 

Orricer: Squad —halt! Very well, 
sefior. You will stand against the wall 
. «+ (pause) .. . A handkerchief over 
your eyes, sefior? 

Man: No. 

Orricer: Adios, sefior! 

Man: Adios! 

Orricer (Pause): Ready! ... Aim! 
... Fire! . 

(Burst of musket fire) 

Orcuestra: (Bulge — then fade out 
under.) 

Narrator: In 1797 Francisco de 
Miranda was an exile in London from 
his native Venezuela. There he dreamed 
and planned for the day when his coun- 
try would free itself from foreign rule. 

Woman (Cockney): Yes, sir? 

Jose (Young): This is where Seiior 
Francisco de Miranda has rooms? 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 














The Pan hanestoun Union Building in Washington, D. C., where delegates meet and 
where the Union’s records are kept. It was built with funds contributed by member 








nations and a donation from Andrew Carnegie. It was dedicated on April 26, 1910. 


Woman (Cockney): Yes, sir. 

Jose: I would like to see him, if you 
please. 

(Door closes under) 

Woman: Certainly, sir. This way, sir. 

(Light knock on door — door opens) 

Woman: A gentleman to see you, sir. 

Jose: Sefior Miranda! 

Mimanpa: Ah, Jose, my young friend. 
Come in, come in. 

(Door closes under) 

Jose: I came.as soon as I received 
your message. 

Miranpa: Good! Sit down, Jose. I 
want you to help me prepare some 
papers if you will. 

Jose: Gladly, sefior. 

(Sneak in Spanish music under) 

Miranpa: Jose, Venezyela can never 
achieve freedom alone. That I am now 
certain of. Only if all the Spanish 
colonies in America work together will 
we throw off the yoke of Spain! For this 
purpose I wish to create a society of 
patriots from all the colonies. Many are 
here in London. We will start here, 
therefore. Here in London we will pre- 
pare for the great revolution. La Gran 
Union Americana —that is what we 
will call it — the Great American Union! 
All America shall be free — free as the 
English states of North America are 
now free! 

Orcuestra: (Very brief bulge.) 

Narrator: Miranda did not live to 
see the colonies throw off the Spanish 
rule. But another man of that time did 
live to see it. He lived to become the 
great liberator of his people — Simon 
Bolivar. 


Orcuestra: (Fade out under.) 

Narrator No. 2: In 1805, Simon 
Bolivar was a young man of twenty- 
two, in Rome with his teacher, Rodri- 
guez. One day, standing atop the Aven- 
tine, Hill, sacred to all lovers of liberty — 

Botivar: On this very spot, Rodri- 
guez, two thousand years ago, the slaves 
of Rome rose up against their masters. 
The odds were against them, too, Rodri- 
guez. Yet they had the courage to strike 
for freedom. 

RopricvEz: But, Simon — you — 

Boxivar: Wait! Here, on this hill 
where slaves fought and died for liberty 
— you ask me, Rodriguez, you ask me 
to forget my own enslaved people, to 
abandon my dream of freedom for 
America—to be more craven than a 
slave. You think I dare not to do what 
slaves have done? 

Ropricuez: It is not a question of 
daring, Simon, but — this idea of free- 
dom from Spain —it is already a lost 
cause. Failure at every step! 

Orcuestra: (Sneak in music under.) 

Boivar: Failure now, perhaps, but 
never a lost cause. And failure now only 
because my people do not have skilled 
leaders. Ley — perhaps I can lead 
my people to freedom. 

RopricuEz (protesting): Simon! 

Borivar: My training, what ability 
I may have, my life itself — all belong 
to my country. From this moment, Rod- 
riguez, everything that I am shall be 
devoted to the cause of my peeene? 
liberty — freedom for my America 

Orcuestra: (Martial music — few 
bars — tacet — then bugle in distance.) 
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Narrator . (Almost a whisper) 

Listen! . h 
(Bugle: Same call a little closer ~ an. 

other still closer.) 
Voices: (Crowd men mutteri 

Of wthe eiihie> ? —— 

Narrator: Revolution! . 

(Bugles: Same call — one answering 


* another, each a little closer.) 


Voices: (Muttering is closer, louder.) 

(Sneak in marching men in distance 

under) ~ 

MontacE (Voices, tense, excited): 

Simon Bolivar! 

He has come! 

Already he has an army! 

Liberty! 

Bolivar will free us! 

Join Bolivar! 

Strike for liberty! 

Narrator: Through _ treacherous 
jungle, over mountains, across roaring 
rivers Bolivar’s countrymen answer his 
call to arms! Revolution! — 

(Bugles out — voices become a roar 
— marching men iouder—then voices 
fade out under.) 

Orcuestra: (March tempo in time 
with marching men — sneak it in under 
above voices.) 
"Narrator: The armies march — they 
fight — and march again. Slowly, piece 
by piece, section by section, America is 
freed from the Spanish rule. 

Narrator No. 2: In the North, Boli- 
var and his armies free Colombia! 

Voice No. 1: Then Ecuador! 

Voice No. 2: Venezuela! 

Voice No. 3: Upper Peru! 

Narrator No. 2: And in the south, 


os de San Martin leads other patriots, 


ringing liberty to Argentina, to Chile, 
to part of Peru! 
(Sound out with) 

Orcuestra: (tacet.) 

Narrator: The Spanish colonies had 
become independent nations! Bolivar 
and San Martin were the liberators of a 
continent. 

Orcuestra: (Melodious theme- 
tade out slowly under.) 

Narrator: .The United States was 
still a young nation. Men were still alive 
who remembered its own struggle for 
liberty. What was its attitude toward 
the young republic of South America? 

Narrator No. 2: Listen to Henry 
Clay in the House of Representatives. 
The year is 1818. 

(Large hall — coughs — slight murmur) 

Cray (fade in: Gentlemen of the 
Congress, I ask your support of this bill, 
appropriating money for the support of 
a minister to Buenos Aires. 

ForsytHe (Off mike): May I remind 
Mr. Clay that if we begin allotting 
funds to support a minister to Buenos 
pow ag pe Paces Sy oer g minis 
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Voices: Yes! We can’t afford it! (Efe., 
gic. — out under .) 

(Gavel raps off mike) 

C.ay: From. Constantinople, from 
Turk or Christian, from black or white, 
from the Sultan of Algiers or the Sultan 
of Tunis, — from the devil himself, if 
he wore a crown — we should receive a 
minister! But let a minister come from 
a poor republic like that of Buenos Aires 
and we turn our back upon him! Such 
gntiments, gentlemen, are dangerous to- 
iberty! 

- (Scattered applause) 

ForsYTHE (off mike): We have the 
right, I grant you, but it is not our duty 
to recognize the independence of these 
countries. It will mean war with Spain. 
(Start fade) It is not yet demonstrated 
that — 

Narrator: For the second time, 
Henry Clay struggles to secure nenness 
tion for the new American republics. 
Buenos Aires has established and will 
maintain a government. 

OrcuestRA: (Sneak in under last 
half of next speech.) 

Cray (fade in): Gentlemen, I have 
proposed a bill to appropriate money 
for a minister to the united provinces 
of La Plata. May I eall attention to the 
immensity and character of the country 
which Spain is attempting to subjugate? 
It is about five thousand miles in 
length, and in some places nearly three 
thousand miles in breadth. Within this 
vast region, we behold the most sub- 
Ime and interesting objects of creation; 
the loftiest mountains, the most majestic 
rivers in the world, the richest mines 
of precious metals, and the choicest pro- 
ductions of the earth. We behold there 
a spectacle still more interesting and 
sublime — the glorious spectacle of 
eighteen millions of people, struggling 
to burst their chains em 8 to be free! 

OrcuEestRA: (Bugle —then fade out 
under. ) ‘ 

Narrator: Again Henry Clay is de- 
feated. For two more years he attempts 
to secure the recognition by the United 
States of each country as it frees it- 
self. In 1820, Clay is still advocating 
the cause of the Latin American patriots 
in Congress. 

Ciay: Neither your voices nor: the 
winds of Heaven can drown out the 
cry of liberty whose echo can be heard 
paueh the corridors of these very 
ALIS: 

Voices: (Mingled cheers and boos — 
out under. ) 

(Gavel raps off mike) 

Tae Cua (Off mike): The Clerk 
will read the resolution. 

Cierk (fade in): Resolved,-that it is 
expedient to provide by law for the 
sending of ministers to any of the gov- 
fmments of South America that are es- 


Orncuestra: (Sneak in under . . .) 
pegs (Off mike): Question! Ques- 
tion 


Tue Cam: The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

Crerx: Mr. Adams? 

Apams (Off mike): Yea! 

Cuenx: Mr. Adgate? 

Apcate (Off mike) :-Yea! 

Crerx: Mr. Alexander? 

‘ALExanpdeR (Off mike —angrily): 
Nol (Voices fade — orchestra oat 

Cuerx: Mr. Archer? 

Arcuer (Off mike): Yeal 

Crier: Mr. Avery? 

Avery (Off mike): Nay! 

Cierk: Mr. Baer? 

Orcuestra: (Bulge.) 

Cxerx: The vote is yea, eighty; nay, 
seventy-five. 

(Gavel rap) 
Tue Cuam: The resolution is car- 


_ried, 


Voices: (Cheers, then talking under.) 

Voice No. 1: Congratulations, Mr. 
Clay! ‘ 

Voice No. 2: Congratulations, Henry! 

Cray: Thank you. Thank you. Once 
more, gentlemen, the United States of 
America has shown itself to be an 
apostle of liberty! 

Oxcuestra: (Up and out — segue to 
new theme under.) 

Narrator: But what of the dream 
of Simon Bolivar—the dream which 
came to him when, an exile on the is- 
land of Jamaica in 1815, he sought ways 
to free his people and wrote of his 
dream to an English friend? 

Botivar (older): How grand it 
would be if the Isthmus of Panama 
should be to us what the Isthmus of 
Corinth was to the Greeks! God grant 
that some day we may have the fortune 
to install there an august congress of 
representatives of republics, kingdoms, 
and empires to treat and discuss impor- 
tant subjects of peace and war with the 
nations of the other three quarters of 
the world! 


Orcuestra: (Fade out under.) 


Narrator: That was in 1815. There 
followed nine more years of fighting 
against the power of Spain. Then — in 
1824 — 

Borivar: Vidaurre! 

VipaurreE: Yes, General Bolivar? 

Botivar (Age 41): The time has 
come, Vidaurre. For fifteen years we 
have labored to free this continent 
from Spain. We are now victorious! 
Today Columbia, Peru, Argentine, 
Chile and our other American nations 
are free, independent! Think of it, 
Vidaurre! Now we are ready for the 
next step. 

VipaurrE: And what is that, Gen- 
eral Bolivar? 


“Underwood & Underwood 
At Caracas, Venezuela stands this statue 
of Henry Clay, who in 1820 finally suc- 
ceeded in persuading United States Con- 
gress to send ministers to South America. 


Bouivar: The time has come when 
delegates from all the American na- 
tions should meet and find a funda- 
mental basis to perpetuate their exist- 
ence. Separately we have achieved in- 
dependence— we from Spain, our 
friends in the north from England. But 
to maintain our independence, to tal 
petuate peace, we must work together 
The next step, Vidaurre, is a continent 
of states united in a common bond! 

Orcuestra: (Sneak in under.) 

VipaurRE: Then you 6 —? 

Bo.ivar: A meeting of delegates at 
Panama. The Isthmus of Panama shall 
be to us what Corinth was to the 
Greeks! 

VmpaurreE: A great dream, General 
Bolivar, but — jealousy, you remember, 
caused the Greek city-states to turn on 
one another. - 

Botivar: It will not happen to us, 
Vidaurre! Today we shall send invita- 
tions to all the American countries — 
Argentina, Chile, the United States, 
Colombia — (fade). 

Orcuestra: (Bulge — then 
under.) é 

Narrator: Then—in 1826—on a 
hot, stifling day in the city of Panama. 
Two men have been waiting — waiting. 

Panpo: Ah, this heat. It will drive 
me mad. What does the letter say, 
Vidaurre? Who is it from? 

ViprurrE: Oh — just wishes for our 
success from the Peruvian Foreign Min- 
ister. 
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Panpo: Oh, if we were only back in 
Peru. 

ViwaurrE: Do not give up hope, 
Pando. 

Panpo: But we've waited so long 
This heat — and not another delegate in 
sight. 

Vipaurre: | know. 

Panpo: What's the matter, Vidaurre? 
Look at me! What does that letter say? 

VipaurrE: Oh — uh — Argentina and 
Chile will not send delegates. 

Panpo: Oh. 

VipaurrE: (acsperately): The del- 
egates will surely come. We have only 
to wait — to wait a little longer. (Slight 
fade. ) 

Narrato..: Delegates did come — 
but not from all the nine invited coun 
tries— not from the United States. 
Eight men, representing only four 
countries, finally gathered at Panama 
in 1826. They signed a covenant of 
solidarity and peace — but the covenant 
was ratified only by Colombia. Simon 
Bolivar’s dream was still only a dream. 

Orcuestra: (Punctuation. ... Then 
music under. ) 

Voice No. 1: But Bolivar’s dream 
was not forgotten. It still lived i the 
hearts of those who sought peace! 

Narrator: Yes. The Panama Con- 
ference failed — but others were called. 

Voice: No. 2: At Lima; Peru, in 
1847 — with representatives from Bo- 
livia, Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Venezuela! 

Narrator: 1856 in Santiago. 

Voice No. 3: 1865 in Lima! 

Narrator: Then — in 1889-— in 
Washington, D. C. 

Voice No. 4 (dignified): The United 
States of America, under the leadership 
of Secretary of State jomet G. Blaine, 
calls an International Conference of 
American States to consider questions 
of trade and commerce in Washington, 
D: G. 

Narrator: A Pan American Confer- 
ence — creating a permanent organiza- 
tion, the International Union of Amer- 
ican Republics — from which has grown 
the Pan American Union of today — 
Bolivar’s dream coming true! 

Orcuestra: (Up to dramatic finish. 
Sneak in quiet theme half way through 
following speech.) 

Narrator: The first Pan American 
Conference in 1889 was followed by 
many others—in. Mexico, Rio de- 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires — in other Amer- 
ican cities. Slowly, the basis of Pan 
American peace and unity was formed. 
True, there were quarrels — true, quar- 
rels often brought hatred and blood- 
shed — but men of good will in every 
nation’ continued to work calmly, 
waseree§ for the day when there should 

peace throughout the Americas. And 
out of one of these quarrels arose a last- 
ing peace between two nations on the 





verge of war —a lasting peace and a 
wan symbol of the mec peace 
which some day will come’to the whole 
world. 

Narrator: In the» Conference ot 
1906 the Pan American Union — or 
Bureau as it was then called—was 
charged with additional duties. To the 
compiling and distributing of commer- 
cial data was added the gathering of 
information on educational matters and 
the recording of treaties and conven- 
tions. 

Narrator: No. 2: Every conferenée 
extended the work and usefulness of 
the Pan American Union, making it a 
more effective instrument of interna- 
tional cooperation. In Buenos Aires in 
1936 — 

Voice No. 1 (Echo mike): A resolu- 
tion proposing that each American Re- 
public shall exchange two studénts 
with each of the other republics every 
ear. 

: Oncuestra: (Sneak in under.) 

Narrator: Thirteen countries have 
ratified the student exchange idea and 
are sending and receiving students. 
And in many other ways, the work of 
promoting Pan American unity and 
understanding goes on. 

Voice No. 2: Cultural institutes — 
promoting the art and music of their 
people, sponsoring lecturers, interpret- 
ing their culture to their neighbor na- 
tions. 

Voice No. 3: Teachers of Spanish in 
the United States — English teachers in 
Latin America — stimulating interest in 
the Western World. 

Voice No. 4: Institutes of Latin 
American studies in leading universi- 
ties. 

Voice No. 5: Summer courses in 
Latin American colleges for United 
States teachers and — students. 

Voice “No. 6: Volunteers translating 
the literature of Latin America for the 
readers of the United States. 

Narrator: Thousands of men and 
women, in North, Central and South 
America, giving freely of their time and 
thought to building Pan Americanism. 

Orcuestra: (Bulge.) 

Narrator: In 1938, the twenty-one 
New World republics, through their 
representatives gathered at Lima, Peru, 
unanimously adopted the famous “De- 
claration of the Solidarity of America.” 

Orcuestra: (Sneak in under.) 

Man No. 1 (Echo mike): The gov- 
ernments of the American States de- 
clare that they reaffirm their contin- 
ental solidarity and their se to 
collaborate. ( Fade.) is 

Orcuestra: (Short bulge.) 

Man No. 1 (Echo mike): The Min- 
isters for Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics, will meet in their 





broke out in the Old World, the 
resentatives of the New World were 
called to Panama. There they again 
unanimously adopted a resolution of 
principles of action. 

Man No. 2 (Echo mike): There 
shall be established, for the duration of 
the European War, an Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, composed of 
seven experts in international law. The 
1ecommendations of the Cominittee 
shall be transmitted through the Pan 
American Union to the governments of 
the American Republics. 

Man No. 3: And at Havana, in the 
summer of 1940, the Foreign Ministers 
meet again, and agree on new and far- 
reaching steps to prevent the European 
colonies in the Americas from falling 
under control of aggressor nations. 

Orcuestra: (S bulge.) 

- Man No. 2 (Fade in — echo mike): 
Today, it is more desirable and neces- 
sary than ever to establish a close and 
sincere cooperation among the Amer- 
ican Republics in order that they may 
protect their economic and financial 
structure, promote and expand their 
industries, intensify their agriculture, 
and develop their commerce. 

Orcuestra: (Short bulge.) 

Man No. 2 (Echo mike): To create 
an Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee consisting 
of twenty-one experts in economic 
problems one for each of the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

Sounp: (Cheers and applause — fade 
out under.) 

Narrator: Never before in the his- 
tory of the world has such a scene been 
enacted: Twenty-one nations, united in 
a spiritual bond of freedom and desire 
for peace, not only solving their prob- 
lems peaceably and in harmony, but 
also presenting a-common and de- 
termined front against any extension of 
foreign wars to their lands or to their 
waters. 

Orncuestra: (Up and out.) 

Narrator: Peace in the New World 
— because the people of twenty-one 
American Republics have worked and 
struggled to build foundations of peace 
which are everlasting — through politi- 
cal compacts, through economic agree- 
ments, through the cultivation of 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, through the promotion of cultural 
relations. Today this New World of 
Peace — like the Christ of the Andes- 
stands as a hope and a promise to the 
whole world. 

Oncuestra: (Up for dramatic finish 
— then theme under.) 
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The Writers of Latin America Are Making a Rich and 
Varied Contribution to the Literature of the New World 


By Harry Banta Murkland 


E’RE hearing a lot these ye 
WV avout how important it is for 

the people of North America and 
Latin America to get better acquainted 
with each other. There’s a of new 
books on Latin America. Every maga- 
zine and newspaper we pick up contains 
an article on our southern neighbors. 
Even the movies are going South Ameri- 


can. 

Most of these books and articles and 
novels are written by North Americans. 
Some of them know a great deal about 
Latin America. But no matter how 
much they know, they're still on the 
outside looking in. 

Why not try to find out about the 
Latin Americans by reading what they 
have to say about themselves? Some- 
one has said that “literature is a na- 
tion thinking out loud.” If we reall 
want to know our neighbors, wouldn't 
it be a good idea to listen to them 
think? In other words, to read some of 
their literature? 

The first objection to that would be 
that the Latin Americans think and 
write in Spanish or Portuguese, and that 
not many of us can understand those 
languages. But most of their best books 
have been translated. Every book men- 
tioned in this article can be had in 
English, 





by Waldo Frank 
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the Argentine’ 


Most of us have probably never given 
a thought to Latin American books. 
When we think of American literature 
we think of writers like Poe and Whit- 
man and Melville. But people were 
writing and reading books in Mexico 
and Peru when New England was still 
a wilderness. The first book ever pub- 
lished in America was printed in Mex- 
ico City in 1539. That was eighty years 
before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock. 

There wasn’t anything very “Ameri- 
can” about these first Latin American 
books. They were simply Spanish books 
which happened to be written in Amer- 
ica. Histories, poems and religious books 
were produced by the score. Many of 
them were about the New World. But 
no matter what their subjects, they 
sounded just like the books which were 
being written in Spain at the same time. 


European Apron Strings 


North American writers soon cut 
loose from their European beginnings. 
They began to write like Americans, not 
like transplanted Europeans. It took the 
Latin Americans much longer to ac- 
complish this change. Even after they 
had become independent their litera- 
ture was still more European than 
American. The only difference was that 
they stopped copying Spanish writers 
pe began following French models. 
Most of the books that they read came 
from France. The first thing every Lat- 
in American did when he could raise 
enough money was to go to Paris and 
stay there as long as possible. 

These Latin American writers were 
living in a strange and wonderful. new 
world, There were all kinds of interesi- 
ing people around them. But most of 
them stayed in the big cities when 
they weren't in Europe. They never got 
tu know the jungles and the pampas of 
America or the Indians and meztizos 
who lived in them. 

It was tashionable to write about Na- 
ture with a capital N and about 
Nature’s children, the Indians, just as 
it was in Europe at this time. The Latin 
Americans lived right next door to the 
Indians. But they didn’t really know 
any more about them than Euro 
did. Their Indians were the “noble red 
men” of their imaginations. They 
werent much like the real thing, As 
time went on Latin-American writers 





paid more and more attention to Ameri- 
can subjects, But they kept looking at 
them through European eyes. 

It wasnt until 1888 that Latin 
American literature began to be really 
American. That was the year in which 
Rubén Dario, the Nicaraguan writer, 
published his first book. He started 
what is called the Modernista or Mod- 
ernist movement. This was a revolt 
against the old imitations of European 
writers. The Modernists introduced a 
new clearness, simplicity and beauty 
into Latin American writing. 

And the Modernists really began to 
look, for the first time, at the wonder- 
ful countries in which they lived. They 
saw them through fresh eyes. They 
brought a new freedom, individualism 
and true Americanism into Latin Ameri- 
can literature. The Latin American 
writing of today is just as truly “Ameri- 
can” literature as is ours. The writers 
of both continents are on their own 
now. 

Latin American writers have pro- 
duced all kinds of books, of course. But 
until very recently most of their work 
was poetry. Spanish is smooth and mu- 
sical. It is a particularly good language 
for poetry. if you don’t understand the 
words, even a political speech in Span- 
ish sounds like a poem. The Spaniards 
themselves have a saying that German 
is the language of dogs, French the 
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language of men, and Spanish the 
language of angels. People who feel 
this way about their language are all 
poets at heart. 

There was another reason, too, why 
the Latin Americans wrote poetry. La- 
tin American literature was an aristo- 
cratic literature. There was no at 
novel-reading public such as we have 
in this country, always on the lookout 
for a new story. In countries like Bo- 
livia and Paraguay most of the people 
were illiterate Indians. Even in the 
more advanced countries the masses 
were poor and ignorant. Only the small, 
well-educated upper class took any in- 


terest in books at all. This meant that: 


there were no professional, writers. A 
man couldn’t sell enough books to make 
a living out of writing. Most.of them 
were writers more or less on the side. 
They didn’t have time to settle down 
to the long, hard drudgery of writing 
novels. They had a natural tendency 
toward poetry anyway. So most of them 
became poets. 

It’s hard to translate poetry, of 
course. Not much Latin American 
poetry has been turned into English. 
But you'll find a good selection of it in 
a book edited some years ago by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. It’s called Some Span- 
ish American Poets (Appleton, 1929). 
It has the original Spanish on one page, 
an English translation on the next. It 
covers every country and every period, 
and gives a good bird’s-eye view of the 
whole of Latin American poetry. 


Lovers of Ideas 


Next to poetry the Latin Americans 
like to write essays and books of philos- 
ophy. They’re very much interested in 
ideas of all kinds. Any South American 
would rather talk about abstract ideas 
than about the facts that interest us 
more. 

Not many of these books get trans- 
lated into English, either. Yeu probably 
wouldn’t find them very interesting if 
they were. A few typical ones that have 
been translated are Ricardo Rojas’ The 
Invisible Christ (Abingdon Press, 
1931), Manuel Ugarte’s The Destiny 
of a Continent (Knopf, 1925), and José 
Enrique Rodé’s Motives of Proteus 
(Brentano, 1928). 

But there is one Latin American 
essay that every North American high 
school student ought to know. That is 
Ariel (Houghton, Mifflin, 1922), by the 
Uruguayan essayist José Enrique Rodé. 
Ariel is just a slim little book. But it 
will give you a better idea of what some 
Latin Americans think of us than a 
whole shelf-full of other books. 

Ariel will probably make you angry. 
Kod6 is very unfair to North Americans. 
He thinks we’re all nothing but dollar- 
chasers. And he pictures all Latin 


Americans as high-minded idealists, 
more interested in art and beauty than 
money. Actually, of course. we're not 
nearly as bad as Rodé thinks we are. 
And the Latin Americans aren’t quite as 
wonderful as he paints them. North or 
South, we're all human beings. 

Most Latin Americans today prob- 
ably don’t think as rly of us as 
Rodé did. But there’s no doubt that 
they used to. And enough of this feel- 
ing still hangs on to be a barrier be- 
tween us. Ariel will give you a good 
idea of just what we're up against 
when we try to persuade the Latin 
Americans that we want to be Good 
Neighbors. 


The Latin American Novel 


We've saved the Latin American 
novel for the last. Partly that is because 
you'll find this the most interesting part 
of Latin American literature. Partly it’s 
because the novel is really the newest 
part of that literature. 

There have always been novelists in 
Latin America. Some of them were very 
good ones. But before the beginning 
of this century most of them suffered 
from the same trouble as the earlier 
poets. They were trying to write Amer- 
ican novels as Europeans might have 
written them. 

The novelists in Latin America, as 
we have said, played second fiddle to 
the poets and essayists for many years. 
But at the beginning of this century, not 


‘long after the Modernists had breathed 


new life into Latin American poetry, a 
change came over the novel, too. 

The novelists began to open their 
eyes to the wonderful country and the 
strange and interesting people around 
them. They left the cities and ventured 
out into the steaming jungles of the 
Amazon and the treeless immensity of 
the pampas. They discovered that jun- 
gle Indians and gauchos were not just 
stage properties for writers to make up 
stories about. They were real human 
beings, with their own ways of life and 
their own problems. They began to 
learn what these unknown countrymen 
of theirs were really like. And they 
started to write about them and their 
surroundings out of their own knowl- 
edge and not out of pure imagination. 

At the same time there was be- 
ginning to be a new demand for fiction. 
The population was increasing, educa- 
tion was spreading. More people were 
beginning to read. And these new read- 


VT 


ers found novels much easier going than 
the poetry of which the aristocrats were 
so fond. 

As a result we have had a flood of 
Latin American novels during the 
forty years. The novel today is crowd. 
ing poetry for first place in Latin Amezi- 
can literary production. 

This new novel is the most 
American thing in all Latin American 
literature. It has the, freshness and vi- 
tality of a newly discovered world. It 
is good writing. All Latin American 
novelists are fine craftsmen. But there’s 
nothing highbrow about it as there is 
about much Latin American poetry, 

When Latin American writers really 
got to know the Indians and meztizos 
who make up inost of the population of 
their countries, they found they were 
not only picturesque “natives. 
were unknown, neglected and in many 
cases badly treated human beings. 
Writers began to picture their problems. 
The modern Latin American novelist 
has a social conscience as well as an 
eye for the new and strange. 5 

Quite a number of these Latin Ameri- 
can novels have been translated into 
English. It’s a pity they aren’t better 
known in this country. Latin America 
is very different from the United States. 
But under all the differences there are 
likenesses. North and South America 
are both parts of the New World. A 
ring on the — of Argentina 
ooks like a very different fellow from 
a Texas cowhand. But they're much 
more like each other than either one is 
like a European peasant or shepherd. 

And this common quality which both 
have as Americans is part of the books 
which are written about them. Once we 
have gotten over the language barrier 
and become accustomed to the strange 
scenery, there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t feel at home in much of Latin 
American literature. 

One of the most interesting groups 
of Latin American novelists is working 
im Mexico. They are describing the rev- 
olution which has been going on in that 
country for the past thirty years. The 
best picture of what one critic has 
called “that gory, juicy performance” 
is Mariano Azuela’s The Under Dogs 
(Los de Abajo) (Brentano, 1929). An- 
other good story by Azuela is Marcela, 
A Mexican Love Story (Mala Yerba), 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 1932). El Indio, 
by Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, is the 
story of the Mexican revolution from 
the point of view of the humble village 
Indian. The third of the t Mexican 
revolutionary novelists work has 
appeared in English is Martin Luis Guz- 
man, author of The Eagle and the Ser- 
pent (El Aguila y la Serpiente), 
(Knopf, 1930). 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Look to the South 


Scholastic Presents a Classroom Unit on Pan-America 


T is a curious commentary upon 
] our ways of thinking that it has 
taken a fear of imminent danger 
to make us friendly with our South 
American neighbors. Many among 
us have been trying for decades to 
awaken us to the virtues and cultural 
resources of these people. Much has 
been done, too, as a result of the 
splendid work of the Pan American 
Union. Over a period of years, a 
number of significant books and ar- 
ticles have appeared which aid in 
understanding the culture and prob- 
lems of the America to the South. 
Much now needs to be done, and in 
that work all teachers are needed. 
Many schools have organized units 
on Latin American history and cul- 
ture at different grade levels, and 
some colleges have courses in this 
field. At the present time there is a 
tremendous demand for materials and 


suggestions for organizing them for 


classroom use, This issue of Schol- 
astic provides both. In addition to 
the considerable amount of original 
material here included, bibliogra- 
phies of historical and cultural ma- 
terials are also provided. 

This will serve as the nein, Sh 
for a study of South America, but no 
school should stop with such _ class- 
room activity, valuable though it 
may be. Schools may serve as a part 
of the broader task of inter-American 
understanding. Teachers, students, 
and parents ila participat. in the 
spread of intercultural understand- 
ing. The work of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics should be understood 
by teachers and students and, 
through the students, all the parents 
of your community. Studies of Latin 
America should be included in club 
= PTA programs wherever pos- 
sible. 

Classes should communicate with 
the agencies mentioned on this page, 
offer original materials developed in 
your community, suggest successful 
activities which you and your com- 
munity have engaged in, and parti- 
cipate in the extension of these pro- 
grams. Especially do these groups 


need help on the job you are ex- 
perienced in doing: organizing ma- 
terials for teaching purposes. Some of 
these programs need funds. While 
you cannot offer funds directly, you 
can suggest the diversion of some 
funds made available by the gov- 
ernment to educational projects in 
the schools. 

Teachers can help in increasing 
the resources available in school and 
community libraries. The reading list 
included here might be checked 
against the materials in the libraries 
and requests made for those not 
available. The free and inexpensive 
materials should be collected by your 
classes and given ta the library. In- 
vitations should be extended to in- 
formed people to speak to the school 
assembly, the PTA, and community 
clubs, and copies of ‘the addresses 
should be typed, bound, and placed 
in the school or community libraries. 

Teachers should participate in the 
work of such groups as the National 
Committee on Latin American Stud- 
ies-in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, and should form clubs pat- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(In the December 16 Issue) 
For Social Studies 


Foreign Affairs: Turkey in the Spot- 
light —a thorough analysis of a 
strategic country in the European 
struggle. 

National Defense: Shipbuilding — 
Second in Scholastic’s important 
pictorial series on major ‘defense 
industries. 

American Government: The Electoral 
College — Shall It Be Abolished? A 
pro and con discussion of a timely 
queStion raised by the Presidential 


campaign. 
For English Classes 


Appealing Christmas features, includ- 
ing: 

“Christmas Concert,” a _ play 
based on Tschaikovsky’s famous 
musical composition, “The Nut- 
cracker Suite.” 

A page of well-loved Christmas 

e 


poche Gift of the Magi,” a popu- 
lar Christmas story by O. Henry. 

Also: Results of National Youth Poll 
Number 1. 











ierned after the excellent work of 
Dr. Henry E. Hein of James Monroe 
High School, New York. Local 
branches of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation might be formed and their 
study program on Latin American 
relations followed. Inter-club pro- 
grams which would bring together 
the students studying Pan-American- 
ism in social studies, English, and 
Spanish classes should be planned. 


Classroom Activities - 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Unit on Latin American 
Culture and Problems 


This week the classroom suggestions 
are organized in a new way. Instead of 
describing activities based on articles 
or classes, a unit organization is ae 
which can be used in history, problems, 
English, or Spanish classes. Some teach- 
ers will wish to organize activities simi- 
lar to those suggested here, while others 
will choose only a few. Others will wish 
to go beyond these and base a major 
portion of the semester's work upon 
this unit. Single activities might be 
used for single class periods, the in- 
troductory study (to take a few days 
or a week) might be used by others, 
while the unit itself might be full 
enough to occupy some classes for a 
month. Use what you can, adapting it 
to the resources and needs of your com- 
munity. 


What the Unit Might Do 


Teachers are concerned, first, with 
the development of boys and girls. As 
a result of study of these materials stu- 
dents should acquire more skill in de- 
riving information from commonly used 
sources. Skills in using reading sources 
(use of texts, handbooks, pamphlets, 
Pe etc.) may be acquired in 
studying this unit. Especially important 
are the skills in observation and descrip- 
tion which we do not emphasize often 
enough (deriving information from 
models, exhibits, collections, costumes, 
song, and dance). In pieneing and car- 
rying out this unit students may acquire 
better study and research skills (plan- 
ning a study program, checking library 
lists, building bibliographies, searching 
for information, soeane it, organizing 
it, drawing conclusiohs from divergent 
sources, etc.). This should also result 
in improving skills in relating material 
to new situations, skill in expression 
(oral and written), and skill in evaluat- 
ing ones own learning. 

In the course of the work on this unit 
students will have opportunities to re- 
enforce attitudes of cooperation, toler- 
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ance, and courtesy. This unit can con- 
tribute especially to attitudes of critical 
mindedness, world mindedness, and in; 
terest in contemporary affairs. It ofters 
an excellent opportunity to develop an 
attitude of the recognition of the worth 
of the achievement of individuals and 
nations. The teacher will also be con- 
cerned with the development of atti- 
tudes of self reliance, responsibility and 
desire to participate in group activity. 


Teacher Preparation For the Unit 


Before starting the class work on the 
unit, the teacher will study the re- 
sources available in the classroom and 
in the community library. If copies of 
the materials are not found there, order 
them so there will not be too much 
delay. Your library will probably have 
a copy of The Booklist, Vol. 37, No. 2, 
Part 2 (“Latin America,” Books for 
North American Readers). If not, order 
one from the American Library Associa- 
tion (25 cents), and check to see how 
many of these books are in your library. 
Send to the NEA (1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) for their free list 
of books on Latin America. Get the 
Headline Books from the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association (22 East 38th St., New 
York City, 25 cents each): The Good 
Neighbors, Challenge to the Americas, 
and Look at Latin America. Order cop- 
ies of The Pan American, 103 Park 
Ave., New York City (four numbers 
to December, 1940—25 cents each; an- 
nual subscription, $3). 


Initiating Classroom Activities 


These activities might serve as in-' 


troductions to the class study. One or 
two might be used. It would be better 
to suggest one of your own. 

1. Have the class listen to a broad- 
cast of Latin American music or a pro- 
gram of the Office for Coordination of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics. 

2. Post the Fortune map of South 
America on the bulletin board and use 
it as a basis for the discussion of Ameri- 
can defense. 

3. Have an Information, Please pro- 
gram on Latin America. 

4. Have an exhibit of South Ameri- 
can products prepared by the commer- 
cial geography class. 

5. Read the editorial on page 42 to 
the class. 

The purpose of the initiating activity 
is to develop “pupil purposes” in study- 
ing about Latin America. Enthusiasms 
should be aroused which will result in 
better learning, higher levels of skills, 
and more mature attitudes. On the basis 
of this initiating activity, the class 
should consider the phases of the prob- 
lem they wish to study further. Note 
that there are two planning periods pro- 


vided here: one at this point, based on 
naive reactions and on_ insufficient 
knowledge (with much teacher direc- 
tion), and one later, based on more ma- 
ture planning of further research 
(largely pupil planned). As student 
suggestions are made, they should be 
noted on the board. These will be topics 
fo: whole class study (individual re- 
search will come a little later), so the 
class should be directed to this issue of 
Scholastic and to the materials avail- 
able in the library. 


Exploratory Classroom Activities 


The students have now developed 
purposes and wish to start a survey of 
a field which is new to them. A few are 
informed in this area and may read this 
issue of Scholastic and go directly to 
the research activities in the next sec 
tion. Most will want to cover a signifi 
cant number of these. The class might 
concentrate on a few (this will be neces- 
sary in classes which do not have the 





Directory of Organizations 
on Latin America 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, Washington, 
D. C 

Materials on Latin America, general 
and by countries. List of publications on 
request. Order the following by num- 
ber: (free) 1. The Pan American 
Union. 10. The Americas. 11. Ask Me 
Another. 17. What Others Have Done 
for Pan-American Day Programs. . * 
DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELA- 

TIONS, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Materials on Latin America, Write for 
“Programs of Latin American Music.” 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, 8 

West 40th St., New York City. 

Pan American News, Headline Books, 
and Foreign Policy Reports on South 
America. 

COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION IN 
LATIN AMERICA, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. ‘ 

STUDENT LEAGUE OF THE AMERI- 
CAS, Dr. Henry E. Hein, executive 
director, James Monroe High 
School, New York City. 

Dr. Hein will send summary of activi- 
ties of the New York group which might 
be suggestive of what can be done in 
other communities. 

JUNIOR RED CROSS, Washington, 
D. C. 

Has published a pamphlet contain- 
ing reprints of articles on Latin America, 
Ten cents, 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, Dr. Ernest Galarza, 
Chairman, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

A clearing house for materials for 
school use. Send your materials there, 
and request the National Committee’s 
Newsletter, } 


Combined Edition) or they hight be 


encouraged to take 

Hs Find oS America got its 
independence (see Radio Play, 
page 17-20; Good Neighbors (Headline 
Books), American histories). 

2. Describe the people of Latin America 
and their racial back (see Picture 
Section and “United States and Latin 
America,” pp. 5-8; also Look at Latin 
America, Headline Book). 

8. On the wall map shew the resources 
of Latin America (see tion on 
New Trade Fronts,” pp. 10-12; table p, 
82; Fortune articles; Look at Latin Amer. 


.ica), 


4. Give an imaginary travelogue based 
on a trip on the Inter-American Highway 
(see Mr. Lankes’ article, pp. 13-14, also i 
possible, his illustrated book on the same 
subject). 

5. Prepare a short talk to give to 
homeroom on the work of the Office o 
Coordinates of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics 
(see story on page 12). : 

6. Prepare a floor talk on “The United 
States’ Relations with Latin America” (see 
‘The United States and Latin America,” 
pp. 5-8; Building America; and Look at 
Latin America). 

7. (Summarizing) Arrange a joint 
ay with English and Spanish amell-od 

eal with “The Importance of Cultural Un- 
derstanding with Latin America.” 


8. (Summarizing) Prepare an exhibit of 


books, pamphlets, and “realia” dealing 


with Latin America. 

If time permits and -the class wishes 
to do so, a period or a part of one 
should be devoted to further planning. 
A summary of “What we have learned” 
could be followed by a discussion of 
“What more can we learn or do?” Top- 
ics will be suggested by the students, 
and some might be unobtrusively sug- 
gested by the teacher. Some of those 
mentioned below might not occur to 
the student as a logical “learning exer- 
cise” (such as stamp study). Topic sug- 
gestion should be followed by sugges- 
tions for materials and study techniques. 
Some groups will have to learn how to 
use the library card catalogue and radio 
programs. It would be ¢€ ed that 
some suggestions will be made by the 
teacher based on local resources and 
many suggestions will be made by the 
students based on special interests of 
individuals and groups. 


Study (Research) Activities: 


These activities are merely sugges- 
tive: others will come from the planning 
period. Wherever ible, students 
should be encouraged to participate in 
group work. That is, committees should 


be formed of a few (two to four) who. 


are especially interested in the prob- 
lem. Try to prevent division of the t 

ics for study; encourage p study, 
with individual reports which form § 
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unified whole. Where not enough are 


interested in a topic to form a commit- 
tee, permit individual study. Work with 
committees and individuals in planning 
their study, organizing bibliographies 
and study materials, and aiding in plan- 
ning committee reports. 


1. Prepare an exhibit for the school on 
“Pan American Patriots,” including both 
North and South American heroes. (See 
the Pan American Patriot Series of the 
Pan American Union: 18 pamphlets; the 
“Builders of Democracy” series each week 
in Scholastic; American history books and 
encyclopedias ). 

2. Prepare a resources map of Latin 
America for use in all classes. (See table, 
p 32, maps in Look at Latin America, ar- 
ticles in Fortune). 

3. Prepare tables showing trade between 
the Americas. (Same sources as above). 

4. Prepare a series of dramatizations for 
presentation on the school public address 
system dealing with any of these topics: 

a. Pan American Patriots (see activity 


1). 

i, Treasure in Mexico and the South- 
west (see Dobie, Coronado’s Children). 

c. Flying South to Patagonia (read St. 
Exupery’s Night Flight and Wind, Sand 
and Stars). 

d. The Story of Panama (use histories, 
Miss Carr’s article, and biographies of 
Theodore Roosevelt). 

5. Several committees might. work on 
short histories of specific countries (see 
American Nation Series of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union). 

6. Do research on and debate the propo- 
sitions: 

a. The Monroe Doctrine should be abol- 
ished. 

b. United States military and naval 
forces should not be used for the defense 
ol American investments in Latin America 
(only for hemisphere defense). 

c. The United States should take ener- 
getic action to eliminate Fascist influence 
in South America. 

d. The United States should withdraw 
recognition from Mexico if her land and 
oil laws are not changed. 

7. Prepare an exhibit of raw materials 
produced in Latin America (some may be 
obtained from manufacturers in your com- 
munity and from the South American con- 
sulates ). 


8. Prepare a school program of Latin 
American music with explanatory com- 
ments (see article by John Halpern in No- 
vember-December Pan American, listen to 
his programs over WOXR, get Pan Ameri- 
can Union Bulletin No. 22, “Sources for 
Latin American Music”). 


9. Prepare an exhibit on “South America 
Tells Her Story in Stamps,” organizing 
stamps in series showing maps, heroes, 
torical events, relations with United States, 
famous buildings, resources, etc. (See 
stamp catalogs, article by Miss Newhall in 
March, 1989, Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union). 

10. Prepare a “peoples” map of Latin 
America showing the. races compara- 
tive population and its distribution (see 








Pan American Articles in 
Junior Scholastic 


Scholastic’s “little brother,” 
Junior Scholastic, for the 6th, 
7th, 8th and 9th grades is build- 
ing its Theme Series of articles 
this year around the topics of 
Pan Americanism and Western 
Hemisphere Unity. 

The over-all title of the series 
is “Resources of the Americas” 
— resources in men, material, 
and culture. The series started 
with the issue of Sept. 16 and 
appears weekly. 











Bowman, The New World; Beals, America 
South; Building America). 

11. Prepare talks to be given to PTA, 
service clubs, Peace od. and other 
organizations on such topics as: 

a. Pan Americanism. 

b. Understanding Latin America. 

c. The Coordination of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations Between the American 
Republics. 

. Cultural Achievements of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

12. Prepare an exhibit of Latin Ameri- 
can art (see art magazines, Chase’s Mexico, 
Craven’s Men of Art, catalog of Museum 


- of Modern Art (New York), Riverside Mu- 


seum (New York), Detroit Institute of Art, 
and other art museums). 

18. Investigate and report to the class 
on “Fascist Penetration in Latin America 
and Its Dangers” (see articles in July, 
1939, Annals; Beals, Coming Struggle for 
Latin America; Inman, Democracy vs. the 
Totalitarian State in Latin America; Whit- 
aker, Americas to the South). 

14, Investigate and report to the class 
(using maps) on “Hemisphere Defense” 
(see Eliot, “Defense of the Americas,” in 
july, 1939, Annals; Foreman and Raushen- 

ush, Total Defense; Scholastic, Nov. 4 
issue on National Defense; articles in cur- 
rent magazines on Hemisphere Defense). 

15. Analyze for class presentation “The 
Land Problem in Latin America” (see 
Beals, America South; Carr, South Ameri- 
can Primer; Bowman, The New World). 


16. Inquire about the-formation of a 
local group of the Student League of the 
Americas and organize a club and plan a 
program of activities for the rest of the 
school year. 

17. Arrange a joint program with the 
English don tn “Literature of the Ameri- 
cas’ (see article in Scholastic, pages 21-22, 
and bibliography in English Section). 

18. Analyze some of the social and eco- 
nomic problems of Mexico and present 
them to the class (see March, 1940, Annals, 
and bibliographies therein). 

19. Arrange panel discussions on cs 
suggested ny agers such as: se 

a. Why are there few independent 
farmers (as we know them in the U. S.) 
in Latin America? 

b. Why is there so little inter-country 
trade below the Rio Grande? 
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~ ¢. Why have industrial areas been slow 
to develop? 

d. Why is education so limited to the 
upper classes in Latin America? 

e. Why have South American countries 
copied our constitution but not the spirit of 
our government? 

f. Is there any danger that our new in- 
terest in Latin America will result in new 
forms of “Dollar Diplomacy?” 

g. If you were an Argentinian, would 
you fear Italian influence more than North 
American? 

h. How would you explain to a South 
American that his country should lease air 
and naval bases to the United States? 


20. Make a collection of maps dealing 
with Latin America. Post these in the 
library, and index them for future class use. 

21. Prepare a bibliography of materials 
on Latin , waa in se obent and com- 
munity library. Mimeograph, distribute to 
teachers and clubs, and prepare supple- 
mentary lists as you receive more material. 

22. Appoint a committee to prepare for 
a Pan American Day program. Get help 
from the Pan American Union, and see 
that plans for the program are made in 
plenty of time. 

23, With the aid of the art department, 
sponsor a er contest on inter-American 
understanding. Send the prize posters to 
the Pan American Union. 


Summarizing Activities 


While interest is still high on Latin 
America, begin planning for a summarizin 
activity. One or more of those suggest 
should serve to integrate the studies made 
by all committees and by individuals. 

1. Arrange to have a series of articles 
published in the community (or school) 
— based on the studies of the 
class. 


2. In connection with the community 

fom Keates 25, above), have an ~ 
ibit in the library or gym of the wor 
done by the class. 

8. wy a a pageant to show “The 
Union of Americas.” Pageant sugges- 
ticns may be obtained from the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

4. Arrange an assembly 
marizing the class work an 
speaker on Latin America. 


Materials of Instruction 


The book lists mentioned above 
( Teacher tion for the Unit) and 
those included in this issue of Scholastic 
will serve as sources of reading materials. 
Using your students and friends as special 
investigators, make a list of people in your 
community who have lived in Latin Amer- 
ica and know its history and culture. 

Special attention of alt teachers is called 
to the Pan-American lists in the student 
sections of this issue: for Social Studies 
and general classes on page 33; for Eng- 
lish classes on page ey of the English 
Edition. ‘ 

Suggestions to Social Studies teachers 
for evaluation of the knowledge and skills 
gained by their students from the Pan- 
American unit will be included in the 
December 16 issue. 


rogram sum- 
presenting a 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
All the Gold in Yucatan (P. 29) 


For Modern Literature Classes 

This piece is lifted from La Varre’s 
Southward Hol! a book of travel adven- 
tures in South America. But ask the 
class to read it as a short story—it is a 
short story, with a plot and an exciting 
denouement. The Fest paragraphs are 
delightful writing, but they do not 
throw the reader headlong into -the 
chain of events; so it might be well to 
sage out that this is a tale of a search 
or buried treasure by a mysterious 


o 


Scholastie 


nobleman and a “green” tourist. Then 
assign the story for outside reading. 

Next day, in class, ask students which 
they liked best: the Osa Johnson piece 
in last week’s issue or this one. Ask for 
reasons from both sides, and lead the 
discussion to plot, character drawing, 
style. All three of these values are more 
fully developed in the La Varre story— 
yet La Varre is not so well known as 
Johnson. Ask the class for possible rea- 
sons for this. 

To Integrate English and Social Studies 

In addition to giving us a clear pic- 
ture of a past South. American civiliza- 
tion, a strong appreciation of the 
solidity and dignity of South American 
civilization before the Spanish con- 
quest, and a rich description of the 
terrain of Yucatan, this story contains 
some interesting lead remarks on the 
present day social and economic situa- 
tion. After the class has read it, ask 
them to look for clues in the story— 
clues that may tell them why .Don 
Sebastiano might have gone mad. 

His card indicates that he belonged 
to an established Castilian family. La 
Varre suggests in one brief paragraph 
what happened to most aristocratic 
families during the upheaval. Once the 
class has found the cues, send them to 
the periodical department at the library 
to find as many details as they can 
about the re-apportioning of land, etc. 
The March of Time release on Mexico 
would be a film to see in connec- 
tion with such a project. 


The Books Our Neighbors Write 
(P. 21) 


To Motivate Reading 

This article is written in an easy- 
going, simple language that makes it 
read like a good chat. Although it con- 
tains long lists of books and authors, 
its style will make it highly acceptable. 
Ask students to read it out of class. 
Then appoint a three-member commit- 
tee to go to the library to secu:e some 
of the ks mentioned: one member 
to find the abstract, discursive ‘books 
mentioned, one to bring in some collec- 
tions of South American poetry, and 


another to furnish the class with six or 
seven of the novels mentioned. 

Appoint, too, a committee of three 
to bring maps, photos, and pictures for 
the.bulletin board. 

While the committees are arranging 
the material, ask the class to glance 
back over the Murkland article, and to 
check any books they believe they 
would like. Ask a few to name the 
books of their choice and to tell the 
class why they believe these books 
would be interesting. Then invite them 
to come, in groups of five or six, to the 
classroom library table. 

Assign this article for outside read- 
ing, asking the students to underline 
the passages which tell the history of 
South American literature—how it be- 
gan, how it grew, what changes it ‘un- 

erwent, what qualities it has today. 

Then hold a discussion based on the 
underlined passages, writing on the 
board, as a result of class comment, the 
story of the growth of South American 
literature. 


250th Birthday of American 


Newspapers (P. 23) 
For Modern English Classes 

Prepare a newspaper exhibit in the 
classroom to celebrate the 250th. an- 
niversary of American newspapers. Se- 
cure some metropolitan papers in their 
impressive Sunday editions. Add to 
these local papers, copies of old — 
borrowed from the librarian, foreign 
papers, etc. 

The Scholastic article may be read 
aloud in class or assigned as outside 
reading. An interesting project would 
be to test whether Ade’s statement at 
the end of the article may be applied 
to your own home newspaper. 

It might be well, too, to criticize and 
evaluate the paper. Ask the class to vote 
yes or no on the following, after a care- 
ful examination of all the pages: “Is the 
print readable, clear?” “Are the illustra- 
tions sharp, interesting?” “Is the style 
of writing correct?” “Do the news items 
hold your interest because they are well 
told” “Is the humor really amusing?” 


To Motivate Reading 


See our issue of September 14, page 
4-T, “Improving Reading Skills” for the 
performance of reading tests based 
upon the numbered column. Compre- 
hension questions based on this week’s 
pos sk column: (1) What occupa- 
tion was Benjamin Harris engaged in 
before he left England? (2) T. or F.: 
There were only three pages of news in 
the first American newspapers. (3) T. 
or F, There are often a heaieel pages 
in metropolitan dailies. (4) Name three 
special kinds of news that may be found 
in separate sections in the modern 
newspaper. 


The Peetry Corner (P. 25) 
For History of Literature Classes 


Before having the students o 
copies of Sciiaheatie to the P, ig 
ner, read aloud to them beth Lodkiadt 
and the Waterloo lines from Childe 
Harold. Ask them if recognize 
these lines—if they have ever heard 
them before. Invite their guesses, es. 
tablish the authorship and the peri 
and then tell them that these two poems 
were greeted with intense enthusiasm 
in their own day and have remained fa- 
vorites. 

Then ask them to read, in class, the 
entire Po i 


Corner, giving Special at- 
tention to the two _ y read 
aloud, trying to discover why these 
have been so widely liked. Fol- 
iow the silent reading with an open 
forum on the outstanding merits of the 
poems—lead students to see their 
rhythmic swing, the simplicity of their 
language, the sharpness of the images 
drawn in them, their ability to create 
a large canvas and to bring a scene into 
movement. 

As an outside assi t, ask that 
students visit the library and read a 
little in Seott and Byron, copying a few 
lines, one lyric, or one stanza from each 
of these men—a bit of poetry good 
enough to be brought back and read to 
the class. These readings, with ex- 
planations as to why the particular 
poems were chosen, will give the class 
a more solid knowledge of the most ap- 
pealing works of both these poets. 


The Round Table (P. 26) 
For Creative Writing 

Since there are a variety of poems 
this week, and since there is an equal 
variety of merit, this might be a good 
week to look for flaws. Ask the class to 
read the Round Table, to choose a 
poem that doesn’t quite “come off” for 
them, and to write a paragraph or two 
outside of class saying just what is the 
matter with this poem, line for line, 
considering rhyme, rhythm, etc. 


This New World of Peace (P. 17) 


To Integrate English and the Social 
Studies 
Here is an accurate account of the 
history of Pan American relations, pu 
into a literary form, and, furthermore 
into a form that students will read with 
out your urging them to do so. 
Assign it for outside reading. If you 
have time for a long-term project, plan 
to give this play in class or in 
auditorium. 
For Speech Classes and Drama Clubs 
This radio play will serve as @ 
practicable, interesting way of present 
ing a subject that is of the greatest um 
portance today. 
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250th BIRTHDAY FOR AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


The Story of the Evolution of Journalism in this Country from the ws 


First Four-Page Leaflet of 1690 to Today’s Eight-Column Dailies 


HE first newspaper published in 
Twat is now the United States 

was issued in Boston on Septem- 
ber 25, 1690, 250 years ago this fall. 
Its editor and publisher was Benja- 
min Harris, an exiled English news- 
paperman who had settled in Boston 
as bookseller and proprietor of the 
London Coffee-House. Publick Oc- 
currences Both Forreign and Domes- 
tick, as Harris titled his paper, was 
promptly suppressed by the gover- 
nor and the Council, because it 
“contained Reflections of a very high 
nature” and “sundry doubtful and 
uncertain Reports.” 

The only issue of Publick Occur- 
rences that appeared: consisted of 
four pages, each about the size of a 
8 sheet of business stationery (6 by 
104 inches). The first three pages 
contained news arranged in two col- 
umns to a page; the fourth page was 
blank. There was no advertising. 

Two hundred and fifty years 
B bridge the gap between that tiny 
b adless leaflet and the thousands of 
eight-column dailies that often run 
over a hundred pages and commonly 
devote more than half their space 
to advertising. 

Today any metropolitan news- 
paper, set up in book form, would 
make a sizeable volume and perhaps 
4 not a bad one, for some of the best 
writing today is printed in news- 
papers and the variety of subject 
matter in the newspaper today rivals 
4 a small encyclopedia. 

8 The modern newspaper's front 
4 page is dotted with datelines from 
the far places of the earth. They tell 
8 us of appalling events in England, 
Greece, or China; of the comings and 
goings of diplomats behind the 
fronts of war; of the decisions of 
governments: in the capitals of the 
world: London, Berlin, Tokyo, 
Rome, Buenos Aires, Vichy, Moscow, 
4 Ankara, Washington. 

If we are interested in certain 
6 types of news we may turn ‘» the 
# sports page, the financial page, the 
Y society page. Special columns give 
us still other kinds of information: 

(305 words to end of this column) 


By Gunnar Horn 


a TG 
—The Bettman Archive and Kimberly Clark Corp. 


Newspapers could not be printed in the Colonies until printing presses were sént 
over from England. This is the landing of the first printing press which was set 
up by Stephen Daye in Cambridge, Mass., in 1639. 


columns of Broadway or Hollywood 
gossip, columns of Washington com- 
ment, question and answer columns, 
columns telling us what to eat, what 
to wear, where to go for entertain- 
meént, etc. 

Newspapers have not always been 
such complete commentaries on 
everyday life. Place beside the mod- 
ern daily a newspaper- printed two 
hundred years ago. Aside from the 
general shape and the division of 
type matter into columns there is 
little similarity. 

The old paper has no blatant 
headlines. The monotony of its solid 
columns of type is broken only by 
an occasional label in small type: 
“Foreign News” or “Political News,” 
or, if the paper was published in 
Boston or New York, “Shipping 
News.” 

Papers were more expensive then. 
Editors knew that anyone who 
bought a paper was going to read 
it all the way through. The reader 
today does nothing of the sort. He 
glances over the headlines and reads 
only what seems to warrant his at- 
tention. Our colonial forefathers had 

(465 words to end of this column) 


to search their newspapers pretty 
carefully to find out that a revolu- 
tion had started. When the United 
States entered the World War, news- 
papers used type five and six inches 
high to tell their readers about it. . 

Newspapers appeared early in 
American history. In fact two of the 
Pilgrim Fathers were printers by 
trade. They had published pam- 
phlets and news bulletins in Eng- 
land and Holland before coming to 
this country. In Plymouth colony 
they were apparently too busy to 
get out a newspaper, or more likely, 
they lacked the necessary equip- 
ment, for the first printing press was 
brought to our shores in 1639 by 
Stephen Daye. 

The first American newspaper was 
issued just once. The next paper, is- 
sued in 1704, lived seventy-two 
years. This was the Boston News- 
Letter, published by the Boston post- 
master, John Campbell. Campbell 
devoted much space to articles re- 
printed from English newspapers. 
Credit lines showed the source. 

The first illustration in an Ameri- 
can newspaper appeared in the 

(624 words to end of this column) 
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News-Letter, January, 1707. It was a 
wood-cut reproduction of a new flag to 
be used by the United Kingdom of Eng- 
land and Seotland. 

Early newspapers had their circula 
uon problems as do modern news- 
papers, although we have no record of 
twin-matching and limerick writin 
contests to gain subscribers. In 1719 
Campbell pointed out—to use his 
words — “he cannot vend 300 at an Im- 
pression, tho’ some ignorantly conclude 
he Sells upwards of a Thousand.” Most 
early printers lost money, and gave 
their papers up after a few years. 

In 1721 James Franklin, -the elder 
brother of the more celebrated Benja- 
min, established the fourth colonial 
newspaper, the New-England Courant. 
This paper was the first anti-adminis- 
tration paper in America. In addition 
to criticizing the governor and council, 
the paper published essays, letters and 
verses. 

Almost everyone is acquainted with 
this paper through Franklin’s autobi- 
ography. Benjamin wrote essays which 
he ll under the door of the print- 
ing shop at night. Brother James, find- 
ing them next morning, commented 
upon their excellence. Eventually Ben- 
jamin could keep his secret longer 
and surprised his family by confessing 
his authorship. 

The first newspaper serial story in an 
American paper appeared in Philadel- 
phia in 1729 in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. It was entitled “Religious 
Courtship,” and was written by Daniel 
Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe. 

In 1774 the Massachusetts Spy pub- 
lished the first cartoon, Benjamin 
Franklin’s drawing of a snake divided 
into nine parts, one for each colony. 
The caption read “Join or die.” 

By the beginning of the Revolution- 
ary War in 1775 there were thirty-seven 
newspapers in the eleven colonies. The 
majority were published in New Eng- 
land, Massachusetts hedding the list 
with eleven. 

Seven or eight newspapers were 
staunch supporters of the Tory or Brit- 
ish cause. Twenty-three - favored the 
American struggle for independence. 
Although these newspapers were prac- 
tically all small weeklies, and lacked 
distinctive qualities, they did their 
share in developing a feeling of unity 
among the colonists. 

Not long after the close of the Revo- 
lution, the first daily newspaper in 
America appeared. The _ tri-weekl 
Pennsylvania Packet and General Ad. 
vertiser became in 1784 the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet and Daily Advertiser. 
With several changes in name, this 
paper continued publication in Phila- 
delphia until 1995 

The significant figures in the first 
century of American journalism were 
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By His Excellency 


SAMUEL SHUTE EQ, 
Captain General and GOVERNOUR in Chiet,, 
jo and over His Majefly’s Province of the 


hujerts Cay in New: England, &c. 
Bi cana fos 2 General 
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Given at Befton, the Eighteeith Day of Sep 


tember, 1724. And in the \j 
the Kcign of Our Sovereign codenorce 


—From ‘‘Story of Our Land and People” by Glenn W. Moon (Holt) 
The Boston Gazette was one of the earliest Colonial newspapers. 


not the men who edited and published 
the newspapers, but the contributors, 
many of whom, like Thomas Paine, 
sent their letters and essays to many 
different papers and received no re- 
muneration for them. Under various 
pseudonyms, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton 
wrote a great many letters explaining 
various phases of new government 
to the public and advocating the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Walter Lipp- 
mann fills a somewhat analogous posi- 
tion today, although he is, of course, 
highly paid for his letters. 

During the period of political jour- 
wed the Revolution, 
editorials developed rapidly and stifled 
the news to such an extent that little 
news was published beyond brief notes 
on shipping, and lists of marriages and 
deaths. 

F sora display of news was an 
exception. Flat-bed presses necessitated 
running each sheet through the press 
twice. In accordance with a rather il- 
logical custom, the first and fourth 
pages were printed first, leaving the 
second and third to be printed last. 
Thus the inside pages normally con- 
tained the latest news. This custom 
partly explains why there were many 
advertisements on the front pages of 
early newspapers. A few newspapers 
still print ads on the front page, but 
this is now the exception rather than 
the rule. 

An event that marked the end of a 
long period of stagnation in American 
journalism was the establishment of the 
New York Herald by James Gordon 
Bennett in 1835. Bennett was the 
Hearst of his day and introduced many 
new and startling practices which have 
now become d. 

In June, 1835, a little more than a 
month after its establishment, the 
Herald printed an article n the state 


nalism that fo 
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of the money market which gained wide 
attention. Despite considerable opposi- 
tion, this became a permanent ‘ature, 
Oe oe we also the first paper to 
ubli quotations and a dail 
ancial review. ; : 

Police court records were also soon 
being printed in the Herald. With their 
humor and their these may be 
regarded as the examples of the 
“human interest” story. This type of 
story became popular all over the coun- 
try during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Human interest reporting was respon- 
sible in the main for Rididiog ale 
into journalism. Many women reporters, 
often called “sob-sisters,” spent their 
time writing pathetic and tearful ac- 
counts of poor murderers languishing 
in prison. 

In 1859 the Herald printed the first 
interview. A r spoke with Ger- 
rit Smith in his after John Brown's 
raid on Harpers Ferry, and wrote up 
ae story in the now~familiar dialogue 
orm. 

Journalism has reached its highest 
development in the western hemi- 

here. Various mechanical inventions 
have directly or indirectly played an 
important part in revolutionizing the 
newspaper industry in America during 
the last forty years. 

George Ade, Indiana humorist and 
writer, declared a few years ago that 
the newspaper publisher “with the idea 
ly province of a daily pee 


is to print the news has been pus 
out of the picture.” 

“What was once the ified bul- 
letin board,” Ade continued, “is now 
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Tal first people | knew who 





really loved poetry were two 

old ladies. They quoted it by 
the hour, their voices rising high 
with the excitement of the drama 
when Marmion defied the haughty 
Douglas or when James Fitz-James, 
in that glorious climax, 

“stood in simple Lincoln green, 

The center of a arta: ring, 

And Snowdon’s knight is Scotland’s 

king.” 

Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron 
were the chief gods of their idolatry, 
although they liked Thomas Camp- 
pell and often recited the sad tale 
of “O’Connor’s pale and lovely 
child.” In later years I learned that 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley had 
lived at the same time as these poets 
and were generally considered 
greater, but my old friends appeared 
never to have heard of them. 

I can understand now why they 
selected only Scott and Byron from 
the poets of Romanticism. They 
were classicists in temperament and 
training, and Scott and Byron have 
many classic traits. For this same 
reason, I am making companions of 
the two poets on this page. 

Yet I am almost appalled by my 
wn temerity when I see them here 
together. How would Scott — the 
heerful, healthy gi of Scottish 
and English legend and romance — 
like to be classified with the bitter, 
morbid, pessimistic Byron, who 
'ramatized his own real or imagined 
wickedness on every page? How 
would the haughty handsome By- 
ron, who wandered over Europe 
breaking feminine hearts and scof- 
fing at the domestic virtues, enjoy 
sociation with the Scotsman who 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


SOUTH BEND. IND 
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SCOTT and BYRON 


attained his lifelong desire when he 
had established his family securely 
in the palatial home of Abbotsford? 
Only in the manly courage of their 
last years are the two men alike in 
character. Scott loaded himself with 
debt which he was not legally ob- 
liged to assume and worked day and 
night to discharge it. Byron gave his 
fortune and life to the cause of 
Greek liberty when Greece was 
fighting against the Turks in 1824. 
Both men mingled romantic and 
classic tendencies. Scott’s dramatic 


poems about the stirring days of old, 


of border battles and knightly deeds, 


are as characteristic of Romanticism 
as is Byron’s rebellious individual- 
ism. These qualities are as romantic 
as Wordsworth’s and Burns’s demo- 
cratic sympathies. Then too, both 
Scott and Byron wrote of nature, 
Byron almos: touching Wordsworth’s 
deep feeling of kinship with nature. 


Byron wrote satires, however, in the 
manner of Pope, and boasted his ad- 
miration of the classic poets while he 
mocked Wordsworth and Coleridge 
in witty rhymes that even the most 
enthusiastic romanticist will admit 
are very funny. Scott shows his 
classic traits in being utterly un- 
troubled by the introspection of the 
romanticist. Nature, too, is a spec- 
tacle to him, not an “inner voice.” 


-Moreover, both poets wrote with a 


certain classical balance and re- 
straint. 


Perhaps you already know Scott’s 
“Lochinvar.” Even if you do, it will 
bear requoting and rereading: 


Oh! young Lochinvar is come out of the 
west, 

Through all the wide border his steed 
was the best; 


But ere he alighted at Netherby gate _ 

The bride had consented, the gallant 
came late: 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in 
war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of young 
Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and 
brothers, and all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand 
on his sword, — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word, — 

“Oh! come ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 
Lochinvar?” 


“I long wooed your daughter, my suit 
you denied; 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs 
like its tide — 

And now I am come, with this lost love 
of mine, . 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup 
of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more 
lovely by far 

That would gladly be bride to the young. 
Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight 
took it up, 

He quaffed off the wine and he threw 
down the cup. 

She looked down to blush and she 
looked up to sigh, 

With a pe 8 on her lips and a tear in 
her eye. 


(Concluded on page 28) 


And save his good broadsword he : 


weapons had none. 

He rode all unarmed and he rode all 
alone. 

So faithtul in love and so dauntless in 
war, 

There never was knight like the young 
Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake and he stopped 
not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford 
there was none, 


LORD BYRON 
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come to the Round Table, but 

they are not usually the best 
poetry I receive. This is probably 
because the subject is so immediate 
and so profoundly stirring that 
young poets cannot take all the steps 
necessary to give artistic expression 
to emotional ferment. Wordsworth, 
the subject of last week's Poetry 
Corner, said that poetry was best 
written, not in the first surge of emo- 
tion but when that emotion was 
“recollected in tranquillity.” I do 
not know when Byron wrote the 
lines about Waterloo quoted in this 
week’s Poetry Corner, but he did 
not publish them until a year after 
the battle. 

I think you will agree that Paul 
Carter has some interesting remarks 
to make about the situation of the 
world and that the tribute to 
England has a bold emphasis of 
meter in keeping with its subject. 


Moo poems about the war 


The Octopus and the Hermit Crab 


The octopus 
Sprawled in a cave 
In the ocean 
Waiting for a meal. 


The hermit crab, 

Feeling the need of a larger home, 
Crawled out of his shell 

And went in quest of another. 


> 


A meaner crab, 
. Looking for trouble, 

Made a dive for an empty shell 
At the same time the first hermit 
Discovered the shelter. 


The two crabs 

Began a long fight, 

Which knocked the coveted shell 
into a crevice 

And hurled the two hermits 

Into the waiting arms of the octopus, 

Who made a meal of them. 

In this manner the crabs’ struggle 
came to naught. 


Nations 
Upon the dry land 
Are something like that. 


Paul Carter, 14 
Blackfoot (Idaho) High School 
Mrs. Ava Barnes, Teacher. 


Courage 


Black are the skies above England’s fair 
land, 

Black with the ominous shadows of war, 

But the courage of England forever will 
stand 

Unconquerable, as before. 


Crushed are the flowers of England’s 
terrain, 

Crushed by the terrible bombs of the 
foe, 

But the stout-hearted English answer 


again, 
“Our spirits shall not be brought tow!” 


Marina Di Pietro, 17 
Sparks (Nevada) High School 
Mr. Richard Hillman, Teacher. 


™ 


It is not too late, 1 think, for 
this final poem about autumn. Its 
original ae and appropriate 
rhythm should gain it a place at any 
season. 


Autumn Rain 


Flutter, fall! 

One, two, three. 

Flutter, 

Fall, 

One 

Two and three... 

In and out, 

In and out, 

Through shivering leaves, 
The ives rain needles hurry 
In and out 

The shivering leaves. 
Flutter, fall, 

One, 

Two and three. 

Yellow leaves, 

Brown leaves, 

Flutter and fall. 

In and out, 

In and out, 

The rain bastes all. 

Silver needles 

Sewing each leaf upon the ground, 
Yeliow leaves, brown leaves, 
Leaves all around. 

In and out, 

In and out, 

All sewed upon the ground. 


Jeannette Miller, 19 

Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Marie Minuto, Teache:. 
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and individual comn.zent will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 












Metaphorical expression is found 
in the “Memories” too. Some 
of the thoughts that have “bubbled 
up” for other contributors inspired 
the poem that follows it. 


Memories 


Little owe keep bubbling up, 
Like sparkling champagne wine, 
And I drink the from out the cup 
To taste old thoughts of mine. 


There are bitter bubbles 

Which smart and sting my brain; 
Both sweet and sour bubbles 
Flavor my champagne. 


ry! little thoughts keep bursting, 
Like bubbles in sharp wine, 

And I drain the liquid from the cup 
To taste old thoughts of mine. 


Alice Lieber, 16 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) High School 
Miss Esther Krebs, Teacher 


To an Egyptian Cat 


Ebony black with a stately air, 


Thou Egyptian cat at the head of the 


stair: 
Cold and aloof you sit all day, 
No matter who may pass your way. 


Were you once alive, with thick, soft 
fur? 


Did you ever hum a contented purr? 
Were you always a cat without a heart, 
Mysteriously living in a world apart? 


O Egyptian cat, made all of stone, 
Do you like to live in your world alone, 
Sitting all day at the head of the stair, 
Ebony black with a stately air? 
Phyllis Lathrop, 16 
University High Schoo 
Normal, Illinois 
Miss Ruth Stroud, Teacher 
Miss Florence Scherer, 
Student Teacher. 
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Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


By Gretta Baker 


Be thrifty!) Make one word do the work 
of two or three. From the following list 
pick one word for each phrase in italics, 
Key is on page 28. 

a. stalagmites h, 

b. stalactites i. abstract 


c. parapet . javelin 

d. pare. oP i. illiterate 

e. transplanted 1. peon 

f. ideologies m. antagonistic 

panorama n. misanthropic 

l. Full-grown trees were moved from 
their native soil to the parks in Radio City, 
New York. 

2. In many states the vote is denied to 
the people who cannot read or write. 

3. In some caves the icicle-like forma- 
uons from the ceiling meet the cone-like 
deposits on the floor to form a fantastic 
network of columns. 

4. The aviator flew over miles ot vast, 
treeless plains in gyn omapeape 

5. I cannot ju ent on a plan 
that is so taeu aa ‘indefinite. . 

6. The rest workman under a tree 
system is better off than the laborer who 
works under a forced system to discharge a 
debt. 

7. This man’s uncharituble and inhuman 
deeds brand him as an enemy of society. 

8. A light spear is a favorite weapon 
among primitive tribes 

9. The searching party became en- 
tangled in a thicket of cane. 

10. We cannot reach an agreement while 
our views are so sharply opposed. 

ll. Words are too feeble to describe the 
outspread scenic grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

12. As a nation of free ple we can- 
not accept the systems of ideas that prevail 
in the dictator countries. 

13. A stone, dislodged from the 
ing wall near the top of the bu 
jued a passer-by. 


BOOK QUIZ 


CONE WITH THE WIND, by 
Margaret Mitchell (Macmillan). 


1. Ellen O'Hara lacked only 
a. pride. 
b. graciousness. 
c. kindliness. 
d. humor. 
2. Scarlett heard Honey Wilkes say that 
a. she expected to marry Charles. 
b. Scarlett was her best friend. 
c. she wanted to know the Borgias. 
d. Melanie was a traitor. 
3. When Rhett’s buggy brought Gerald 
home, 
a. Gerald was ill. ‘ 
b. Rhett asked for Scarlett. 
c. Gerald sang the “Lament.” 
d. Pittypat had hysterics. 
4. When Melanie went tu make calls, 
a. Scarlett tried on the new hat. 
b. Scarlett read Ashley’s letters. 
c. Ashley called on Rhe q 
d. SueHen and Will went with her. 


otect- 
ing, in- 





5. Rhett joined the Confederate arm 
after 


a. Lincoln called 75,00U volunteers. 
b. Ashley died. 

c. Scarlett was on the coad to Tara. 
d. Able Fontaine was made captain. 
6. Grandma Fontaine said that Scarlett 

a. would be a rich woman. 

b. was just like her mother. 

c. could never see the light again. 

d. could never lay down her load. 
7. After Rhett refused her the $300, 

a. Scarlett fainted. 

b. Melanie did not reproach him. 

c. Carreen went into a -onvent 

d. Pitty sold her satin curtains. 
8 Suellen tried to torce Gerald to 

a. deed Tara to her 

b. take the Iron Clad oath 

c. drive her to meet Will. 

d. make his horse jump the hedge. 
9. Melanie left Scarlett’, house when 

a. Governor Bullock arrived. 

b. Dr. Meade carne in. 

c. Frank Kennedy arrived. 

d. Rhett brought Wade toward her. 
10. Rhett comforted Bonnie when she 

a. was hurt playing with Ella. 

b. wanted to go with Wade. 

c. feared the dark. 

d. tore her green dress. 

—Frances Young 


The next Book Quiz will be on All 


This and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. 
You'll find it in the January 6 issue. 





Bitce-tea mates 


WHA1 PEOPLE READ IN CHILE 

According to a recent poll conducted 
in Chile, local preference in books 
ranks as follows: 1. Napoleon, by Emil 
Ludwig; 2. Don Quixote, by Cervantes; 
8. The Little Girl of the Crillon, by 
Edwards Bello; 4. Gone With the 
Wind, by Margaret Mitchell; 5. Jean 
Christophe, by Romain Rolland; 6. Out- 
line of History, by H. G. Wells; 7. His- 
tory of England, by Andre Maurois; 
8. The Story of San Michele, by Axel 
Munthe; 9. The Stories of Jacob, by 
Thomas Mann; 10. Man the Unknown, 
by Alexis Carrel. You will notice that 
with the exception of the book by Ed- 
wards Bello, all of. these Chilean best 
sellers are by European or American 
authors. 


TRIBUTE . 

Franz Werfel, recently arrived in this 
country, told a large audience at the 
November Book and Author Luncheon 
in New York that he wanted to. pay 
tribute to Walt Whitman and Edgar 
Allan Poe. Whitman, he said, taught 
him, as a youth of 17, that nothing is 
commonplace and that even the ordi- 
nary has an absolute poetic value. Poe 
he described as the greatest architect 
of life in literary history. Mr. Werfel’s 
newest book, Embezzled Heaven, has 
just been published by Viking. 
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Reading on the Americas 


The following books will give you 
some idea of the people. customs, folk- 
lore, history, music, geography, arts, 
and resources of our Latin American 


neighbors: , 


Beebe, William. Jungle Days. Putnam, 
19283 (British Guiana) 

Burbank, Addison. Guatemala Profile. 
Coward-McCann, 1939. 

Crane, E. J: eos angen Dodd, Mead, 
1933 (Peru); The Victors. Dodd, Mead, 
1983 (Peru). 

Cugat, Xavier. The Other Americas. Al- 
bum of Latin American songs and 
dances. Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 
1940. 

Ditmars, Raymond L. Forest of Adventure. 
Macmillan, 1933. (West Indies and 
South America). 

Duguid, Julian. Green Hell: Adventures 
in. the mysterious jungles of eastern 
Bolivia. Nelson, 1932. 

Eells, Elsie Spicer. South America’s Story. 
Dodd, Mead, 1931. 

Fergusson, Erna. Fiesta i. Mexico. Knopt, 
1934; Guatemala. Knopf, 1937; Venezu- 
ela. Knopf, 1939. 

Finger, Charles. Tales From Silver Lands. 
Doubleday, 1924 (Indian lore); Cape 
Horn Snorter. Houghton, 1939. 

Flandrau, C. M. Viva Mexico! Appleton 
Century, new ed., 1937. 

Fleming, Peter. Brazilian Adventure. Gros- 
set, 1937. 

Franck, Harry A. Vagabonding Down the 
Andes. Grosset, 1938. 

Gill, Richard C. Volcano of Gold. Stokes, 
1938. (Ecuador. ) 

Halle, L. J. Transcaribbean. Longmans, 
1936. 

Harding, Bertita. Phantom Crown. Movie 
ed. Grosset, 1939. (Maximilian in Mex- 
ico. ) 

Hudson, W. H. Idle Days in Patagonia. 
Dutton, 1923; Far Away and Long Ago. 
Dutton, 1928; Green Mansions. Knopf, 
1916. 

Kummer, Frederick A. Courage Over the 
Andes. Winston, 1940. (Chile.) 

Kipling, Rudyard. Brazilian Sketches. 
Doubleday, 1940. 

Lansing, Marion F. South American Lib- 
erators and Heroes. Page, 1940. 

Niles, Blair. Colombia, Land of Miracles. 
Grosset, 1931. 

Overbeck, A. O. Living High: a Home in 
the Andes. Appleton-Century, 1935. 
Peck, Anne Merriman. Roundabout South 

America. Harper, 1940. 

Rothery, Agnes. South American Round- 
about. Dodd, Mead, 1940. 

Sanderson, Ivan. Caribbean Treasure. 
Viking, 1939; Animals Nobody Knows. 
Viking, 1940. 

Skinner, Constance Lingsay. The Tiger 
Who Walks Alone. Macmillan, 1927. 
( Venezuela. ) 

Strode, Hudson. South by Thunderbird. 
Random House, 1937. 

Tschiffely, A. F. Tale of Two Horses. 
Simon & Schuster, 1935. 

Williamson, Thames. The Last of the 
Gauchos. Bobbs-Merrill, 1937 (Argen- 
tina); Against the Jungle. Houghton, 
1988. (Brazil. ) 
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Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 25) 


He took her sott hand ere her mother 
could bar, — 

‘Now tread we a measure!” said young 
Lochinvar. 

One touch to her hand and one word in 
her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door and 
the charger stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he 
swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he 
sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, 
bush and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” 
quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ‘mong Graemes of 
the Netherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, 
they rode and they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on 
Canobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby. ne’er did 
they see. 

Se daring in love, and so dauntless in 
war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar? 


From Byron’s many poems that 


are full of fire, color and splendor, I 
have chosen these famous lines from 
‘Childe Harold.” They describe a 
party held by the English and Bel- 


gian officers on the eve of Waterloo: 


There was a sound of revelry by night 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and 
bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair womea and 
brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and 
when : 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again, 

pe all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it? No, ‘twas but the 

- wind, 

On the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be 
unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and 
Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with fying 
feet. 

But hark! that heayy sound breaks in 
once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeet; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than 
before! : 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s 
opening roar! 





Our Neighbors’ Books 


(Concluded from page 22) 

Argentina has also produced much 
good fiction. The most original of Ar- 
gentine stories are those which tell of 
the life of the gaucho (cowboy) on 
the great plains. Waldo Frank’s Tales 
from the Argentine (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1930), contains a good selection 
of these. The best of all gaucho novels 
is Don Segundo Sombra, by Ricardo 
Giiiraldes (Farrar and Rinehart, 1935). 
It is full of vivid descriptions of the 
fascinating pampas landscape and pic- 
tures of gaucho activities, such as break- 
ing and branding horses, cockfights, 
races and dancing. 

Another well-known Argentine novel- 
ist is Manual Galvez, author of Nacha 
Regules (Dutton, 1922) and Holy Wed- 
nesday (Miércoles Santo), (Appleton- 
Century, 1934). A contemporary best- 
seller in Argentina is Hugo Wast. He 
writes all kinds of stories: historical, 
love tales, stories of pampas life. Sev- 
eral of his books have been translated 
into English: Black Valley (Valle Ne- 
gro) (Grosset, 1929); Peach Blossom 
(Flor de Durazno) (Longmans, Green, 
1929); The Stone Desert (El Desierto 
de Piedra) (Longmans, Green, 1928); 


The Strength of Lovers (Longmans, 
Green, 1930). ; 

. The outstanding novelist in Argen- 
tina’s little neighbor, Uruguay, is Carlos 
Reyles, author of the realistic Castanets 
(El Embrujo de Sevilla) (Longmans, 
Green, 1929). But those who like ani- 
mal stories might be more interested in 
Horacio Quiroga’s South American Jun- 
gle Tales (Cuentos de la Selva) (Duf- 

eld, 1922). . 

Chile is one South American country 
where prose has always been more im- 
portant than poetry. Alberto Blest Gana 
is near the top of the list of Chilean 
novelists. His chief interest is in social 
conditions. Blest Gana’s best-known 
novel is Martin Rivas (Heath, 1936). 


Venezuela also has a high place in 
the Latin American novel. The_ best 
known of present-day Venezuelan 


writers are Romulo Gallegos and Ru- 
fino Blanco Fombona. Gallegos’ Dofia 
Bérbara (Cape and Smith, 1931), has 
been called by a distinguished Spanish 
critic “the most perfect novel written in 
the Spanish language in modern times.” 
It is a dramatic story in which the hu- 
man drama is set off against the charm 
and. serene beauty of the Venezuelan 
Ilanos (plains). 

Blanco Fombona is a man of the 





The Man of Gold (El Hombre de Oro) 
(Brentano, 1920), is original and in. 
teresting. 


Jungle Fiction 


There is a whole school of South 
American novelists who write of the 
mysterious steaming j of that con- 
tinent. The finest o api novels 
is probably The Vortex (La Voragine) 
(MacClelland, 1937), by the Colom. 
bian, José Eustacio Rivera. The scene 
ot part of this tragic tale is the rubber 
forests of the Upper Amazon. Rivera’s 
jungle is a dre place. He says: 
“There are no romantic nightingales 
here, no neatly tamed gardens, no sen- 
timental landscapes. Here we have the 
monotonous chorus of dropsical toads, 
masses of misanthropic underbrush, 
stagnant pools of rotting canebrake.” 
It isn’t a pretty picture, but it is a 
realistic one, both of the jungle and of 
the unfortunate rubber workers who 
lived in it. 

We haven't said anything here of 
Brazilian literature as distinct from 
that of the rest of Latin America. It 
is different in some ways. It is writ- 
ten in Portuguese rather than Spanish. 
It was the writers of Portugal who orig. 
inally influenced it Gack of those of 
Spain. On the whole, however, it has 
followed more or less the same devel. 
opment as Spanish American writing. 

Brazil has produced a number of im- 
portant novelists. Aluizio de Azevedo’s 
A Brazilian Tenement (O Cortico), 
(McBride, 1926) and José Pereira da 
Graga Aranha’s Canaan (Four Seas 
Co.) are interesting pictures of Bra- 
zilian life. Isaac Goldberg's Brazilian 
Tales (Four Seas Co., 1920), is a good 
collection of short stories from that 
country. 

These notes have scarcely touched 
the surface of Latin American fiction. 
But perhaps they have suggested the 
richness of this other American litera- 
ture. If you read some of these books 
you will learn a great deal about our 
Latin American neighbors. And you'l 
have a very good time doing it. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


l—e 7—n 
2—k 8-j 

. 3(1)—b 9—d 
8—(2)—a 10—m 
4—h ll 
5.j 12-f 
6—] 18—c 

Key to Book Quiz 


1D 2A 8C 4B 5C 
6D 7-A 8B 9A _ 10-C 
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ie Coed ii Yucatan 


An Adventure from the Book Southward Ho! in which the Author 
Recounts a Strange Incident That Befell a Modern Treasure Hunter 


ROM New York to Yucatan is 
Hien five days by comfortable 
express steamer, but as I sat at 
the ancient stone Stranger’s Table in 


front of the Cafe Itza, sipping café 


helado from a cold clay mug, my 
mind was a thousand years away. 
For ten days I had forgotten about 
space or time. T'd forgotten every- 
thing, except the sudden magic of 
being able to sit in the ancient 
temples, carved palaces, and mono- 
lithic courts of the greatest archeo- 
logical panorama of the Western 


hemisphere. Chichen Itza, the Holy 


City of a prehistoric. American civili- 
zation, no longer lay jungle-buried 
from the sight or knowledge of mod- 
em man. An infinitely patient expedi- 
tion had dug and cut it free of the 
strangling forest. A long highway, 
straight as a primitive javelin, had 
been cut into the heart of the tropical 
peninsula — and now one could rush 
forward or backward a thousand 
years, by simply stepping on the gas. 

For ten exciting days I had ex- 
plored the scientifically cleaned ruins, 
climbed massive stone stairways and 
sat in a stone crow’s nest, high above 
a jungle sea, drinking in the vista of 
what, centuries ago, had been a 
magnificent metropolis of an undis- 
covered Western world. Here lived 
Americans before Columbus was 
born. 

Here lived American wise men 
who knew that the world was round 
-and not flat as Europe's philos- 
ophers thought. Here, in a great 
limestone turret centuries before the 
coming of the Spaniards in 1502, 
American astronomers and mathe- 
maticians worked and studied with. 
sundials and stone _ theodolites. 
Watching and recording the semi: 
annual solstices of the sun, predict: 
ing the rising and setting of Venus, 
they knew more of the movements 
of the earth and planets than the 
Egyptians or the Babylonians. The 
had devised all the essentials of nt 
em arithmetic centuries before mod- 


By William La Varre 


+ ort 


“See treasure in water?” I yelled at him. “Come out of there before you drown.” 


ern man begau using them. They 
had perfected a system of recording 
time, a_ three - thousand - year - old 
calendar, that was more accurate 
than the calendars of Europe, Africa 
or Asia. : 

Here lived Americans, the early 
Mayans and Toltecs, who played 
basketball five hundred years before 
the landing of the Mayflower, who 
knew how to vulcanize rubber, in- 
lay gold with turquoise, rotate crops, 
prepare for famine and drought. 
Here, while other people across the 
seas were still living in medieval 
superstition, bowing down in abject 
fear during eclipses of the sun and 
moon, lived men who had accumu- 
lated a vast treasure of science and 
knowledge As I sat on the Emperor's 
Throne, in the Temple of the Jagu- 
ws, or leaned over the parapet of 
their stone-domed astronomical ob- 
servatory, I took deep breaths ot ex- 
uilaration, puffed out my chest with 
justifiable pride. Who said America 
tad no history, no great background 


of ancient culture arts or science? 


But now, back in the hustling 
world of Yucatan’s twentieth-century 
capital, in which Indians, half In- 
dians, and Spanish gentry were 
elbowing each other, according to 
rank and rights in Merida’s modern 
society, I was ready to move on. 

Merida, which only twenty years 
ago was the golden capital of a 
wealthy agricultural community, 
where many Yucatecan families 
lived lavishly in ornate town houses 
fit for kings, now held no wealth. 
The great henequen estates had been 
confiscated by the Cardenas govern- 
ment, subdivided among thousands 
of peons who hadn’t yet had time to 
learn how to work for or to support 
themselves. The people who had 
been rich were now poor—and the 
poor were just as poor as they always 
had been Nobody seemed very 
happy; the rich land was blighted 
by political quarrels and antagonistic 
ideologies. I sipped the last of my 
iced coffee and pushed the thermos- 
like jug away trom me. 

“Psst! Senor!” a sepulchral voice 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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whispered as I was about to rise. “I 
crave talking with you!” 

“Talk on, my friend!” I suggested 
without turning my head. A lagging 
interest, I have learned, brings a pan- 
handler’s chatter much quicker to his 
point. A scrawny hand stretched out, 
placed a card in front of me. Across 
the card was written, in a flowery Spen- 
cerian scrawl, Sebastiano Armado Cas- 
tilla y Renaldo. In green, red and yel- 
low ink, a Castilian coat of arms had 
been drawn. He must have spent a 
week creating enough cards for the re- 
quirements of a day, I thought, if he 
handed them out so haphazardly to 
every idling- tourist. “Talk on, Don 
Sebastiano!” I said. “No tengo tiempo.” 

“It’s a wise man, sefior, who knows 
how to seize time whenever he wants 
to!” he said, in lisping Castilian. 

“Well said!” I acknowledged. “Talk 
on, amigo!” 

“Si, but not here!” he whispered, 
shuffling his chair over the tiled floor. 
He was, I saw, a cold-faced man, in a 
worn frock coat. He leaned nearer and 
nearer secretively. “Not here, sefior!” he 
repeated. “Come with me to a quiet 
place—where we can be alone!” 

“Why so much mystery?” I asked 
sarcastically. A new kind of a beggar, 
I thought, a new kind of beggar’s 
touch. But when I turned my atten- 
tion fully upon him, when I took in 
minutely his face and clothes and bear- 
ing, I wasn’t quite so sure. He had no 
begging look in his eyes. His face was 
thin, but finely aquiline, patrician even, 
above a frayed white collar and a very 
old black cravat. The cuffs of his coat 
had been repaired many times and 
scissors had, again and again, trimmed 
the edges neatly He looked a little 
hungry—but very clean. “Come now, 
why so much mystery!” I repeated, less 
brusquely. “If there’s something of real 
importance, speak it here.” 

He started fumbling in a patched in- 
side coat pocket. Finally perageent 
an old memorandum book, he open 
it and spread it flat on the table. In the 
same fine hand that had created his 
visiting card a startling list of golden 
treasure had been itemized. | glanced 
down part of the list: : 

1 gold basm, 12 inches in diameter. 

4 gold basins, smaller but massively 


carved. 
7 gold discs, 10 inches in diameter, em- 
bossed 


8 gold discs, 8 inches in diameter, em- 
bossed 


17 gold discs, 6 inches in diameter, in- 
laid with jade and turquoise. 

10 gold discs, 6 inches in diameter. 
inlaid with emeralds. 

1 gold panache, gem-studded emperor's 
headdress 


11 gold reptile and animal figures, mas- 
sive. 
10 gold human figures. 


WILLIAM LA VARRE * 
For the past twenty years William 
Johanne La Varre has explored the 
Americas to the south, from Yucatan to 


Patagonia, in search for the fabulous. 


treasure those good neighbors of ours 
possess — pirate gold, diamonds, oil, 
rubber, drugs, chicle, wool, minerals. 
He has delved into the jungles of Yu- 
eatan, climbed the heights of Guate- 
mala’s volcanoes, sought gold in Darien, 


’ rubber in the Brazilian interior, quinine : 


in Peru, emeralds in the Andes. Since 
1919 this modern treasure hunter has 
traveled in every South American coun- 
try, often through regions never seen 
before by outsiders. He has crossed the 
South American continent nineteen 
times, and knows the land from humid 
jungle to snow-capped peak. 

As a by-product of his search he has 
adventure, which he has described for 
us in many magazine articles and in his 
books, Southward Ho! (from which this 
excerpt is taken), and Gold, Diamonds 
and Orchids. He has also served as 
special correspondent for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, and for 
scores of American newspapers. 





14 gold candlesticks. 
20 gold rings. 
102 gold bells. 

1 gold head mask. 

1 gold throwing stick. 
205 gold spearheads. 


I looked up from the paper. “A lot 
of gold!” I said. “Si, Don Sebastiano, 
mucho oro.” 

I knew that list as well as he did, but 
I tried to keep a poker face. I had read 
it hardly three hours earlier—in a book 
about Consul Thompson’s fabulous 
good luck in —s Mayan gold out 
of the muddy floor of the Sacred Well. 
Only once in a lifetime does a hunter 
of buried treasure find an actual cache, 
but Thompson, the ex-American consul 
who had spent many months in the 
jungle, had done it—and had taken it 
out of Yucatan before the Mexican 
authorities thought about trying to stop 
him 


“Yes, that’s a lot ot gold, Don Sebas 
tano,” I said again. 

“Phoof!” my _ visitor exclaimed. 
‘That's mere chicken toes! Only odds 
and ends!” he repeated. “I, Sebastiano 
Armado Castilla y~ Renaldo, know 
something no other man ever learned— 
know something, sefior, ten thousand 
Spaniards have died trying to discover 
I know the place where is hidden all 
the gold of Yucatan!” 

So that was it, I chuckled «o myself 
Another tourista was going to be given 
the works. “Your list,” | said, “begins 
with a gold brick—I mean basin—twelve 
inches in diameter. Sure, I'd like to see 
that. Do you have it at home?” Id play 
his game for a moment or two, I de- 
cided, just for the fun of it. 


‘Montejo and his Spanis 


“No, sefior!” he surprised me by ad- 
mitting. “That's . That's the little 
treasure I am telling you about. I know 


the place where the Mayans hid their 
gold and jewels when messengers 
rought news that sea soldiers were 


coming. He-he!” he laughed to himself. 
“That was a hiding place cleverly 


thought of. a great priest, wise in 
men’s sins, pe have planned such a 


hiding place. 

“And. you know where that place is, 
Don Sebastiano?” I asked to egg him 
on. “You own it now?” 

“Not yet, sefior,” he said. “Not yet.” 
His eyes brightened. “But I have seen 
it! I have touched it! Touched it with 
these very hands!” He held his thin 
hands up, let them tremble before my 
eyes. “Yes, it’s breakbone fever, seiior. 
I have found the gold—but I am too old 
and sick now to get it out alone. To 
get it out of Yucatan I need a partner, 
a partner to get it out and take it to 
London or- New York! Will the Sefior 
Americano del Norte help me?” he 
begged. “Will not the sefior go part- 
ners with me—for all the gold of Yu- 
catan?” 2 

“What will it cost me?” i asked 
skeptically. “How much cash do I put 


into the ip?” 
Ise, 
I sat up straight. Nothing? Had | 
heard right? - 
“Not one peso, sefior,” he insisted. 


‘Only help. The officiales, they now 
watch ev ing I do, every place | 


0. bid ve spies in front of my 
set ven th Rg as I talk, a spy is 
watching me! If the sefior goes with 
me tonight I can for a little while es- 
cape them. I will show the sejior the 
lace. The Sefior can take it all—and 
ater give me half. Here,” he said 
eagerly, “I have a documento for the 
sefior to sign.” 

He pulled a paper from his pocket. 
I read it. It was very brief and to the 
point. It simply stated that Sebastiano 
Armado Castilla y Renaldo of Merida, 
Yucatan, had spent twenty-one years 
exploring for Mayan treasure, which 
had laid hidden since the arrival of 
h Conquista 
dors, and that he had at last found it; 
that he was divulging the location “ol 
about five kilos” of gold, 
emeralds, jade and ise, to the 
‘undersigned partner; that the under- 
signed partner agreed to take it out of 
Yucatan as qui as en & 

it itin a i in Lon 
eee Nee Sekt Seca peel be 
held in escrow until] the discoverer, Don 
Sebastiano, arrived. it = 
to be partitioned into two equally valu: 
able prvi One was to be handed to 
the discoverer and the other to the 
partner. That was all I had to do. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Conducted by George Lawton 


The Feeling of “Being Different” 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 


When I was ten months old, I had an 
attack of infantile paralysis which left my 
right hand practically useless. My father 
took me to numerous doctors for treat- 
ment, but their answer was “the case 
cannot be remedied.” My father then 
made up his own mind to cure it himself 
if the case was hopeless. He started giving 
me massages every day for two years, 
until I can use it to a great extent. 

From the time I entered grade school 
to the time I entered high school the 
disease has left its mark. My arm is left 
practically limp and is skinny. People 
notice my condition and any time I walk 
down the hall they stare at me. My prob- 
lem is this: How can I stop feeling miser- 
able when people stare at me. 

Ralph C. 


And How It Can Be Met 


Dear Ralph: 


It is hard to stifle a certain resent- 
ment and sense of injustice when you 
know someone is staring at you merely 
because you possess some marked 
physical characteristic. Yet it is a uni- 
versal human reaction for us to notice 
what differs in one way or another from 
the average. Fashion stylists wrack 
their brains in order to create some- 
thing which will make each member of 
the fair sex stand out from all her 
sisters. Little children find it hard to 
conceal their surprise: “Mama, that 
man has no hair at all on his head!” 
By the time _we are grown-ups, we 
know how to take in everything from 
the corner of our eye. But at the in- 
between stage, some of us have not yet 
become sufficiently expert to peer with- 
out being caught in the act. 

Yet we all stare. John, for example, 
who has some defect or lack may right 
now object to anyone's prolonged 
glance, but a moment later John’ will 
be gazing intently at Bill because the 
latter in kis own way differs from most 
people. Occasionally, one who stares 
may wish to convey sympathy and a 
desire to be helpful, not realizing that 
most persons with a disability want to 
be treated as if it did not exist. 

Whenever anything happens ‘which 


reduces our sense of importance to our- 


selves or to others, we must try to re- 
capture it in other ways. If we can do 
this, staring will lose its sting. 

Some people.convert their very de- 
tect into an asset. Demosthenes, once a 
stutterer, became a great orator. In our 
own day, there is Alec Templeton, the 
blind pianist, whose radio program is 
very popular. Then, too, we find in pro- 
fessional baseball the example of a one- 
armed outfielder. 

A second method ot dealing with a 
defect is to divert attention from it, by 
offering something else more striking 
and admirable. Steve, a young athlete, 

ermanently injured one of his legs and 
had to quit the team. But since he 
could also write, he eventually became 
sports editor of his high school pee. 
Steve still dances, swims, and plays 


. basketball — all after a fashion. But in- 


asmuch as he is the first to smile at his 
own awkwardness, friends also treat his 
a casually. 

An illness left Mae with a very no- 
ticeable limp, but she developed her 
voice until its lovely quality became a 
magnet, drawing people to her. 

Bert suffered a great deal from the 
remarks passed about his prominent 
ears. One day a schoolmate, continuing 
the tradition of teasing, told Bert that 
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his protruding ears were a sign of musi- 
cal ability, ie., designed to “catch 
sound.” Bert, however, took this com- 
ment in earnest and went to a singing 
coach. Through one of those lucky co- 
incidences, Bert found he had vocal 
ability. He subsequently became a pro- 
fessional radio singer. 

Many boys and girls feel they are 
unlike other young people: that they 
are too tall or short, too stout or thin; 
that they don’t have as many friends, as 

ood a complexion, as much money or 
as others do. But no departure from 

the normal is a real obstacle unless the 
person in whom it has occurred con- 
siders it as such. Look at Helen Keller, 
at Steinmetz — extraordinary persons of 
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course. Yet an ordinary man can be 
successful in an ordinary way. 

A person with a physical defect or 
lack might list in parallel columns those 
activities made impossible by his handi- 
cap and those still open to him despite 
it. Few disabilities bar an individual 
from the basic opportunities and pleas- 
ures of life. They don’t keep him from 
making others happy. and many a so- 
called handicapped person has become 
a tower of strength to those physically 
normal. Frank N., for example, is a 
blind young psychologist who is plan- 
ning to work with persons of normal 
vision. Everyone who knows Frank will 
wager that blindness cannot stop him 
from becoming very necessary to 


countless people 


G. K. Chesterton once wrote that 
there was nothing else you could say 
about a poor man except that he had 
no money In the same way, a “skinn 
arm” is merely that and no more. All 
of us have met an individual with a 
physical characteristic on which our at- 
tention was riveted at first, but which 
we forgot about when we began to 
know him better. There is a saying, 
“What you are speaks louder than 
what you say.” It is not the outside of 
a person that is important, but what he 
means to his family, his friends, and 
to society at large. The future biog- 
raphers of President Roosevelt well 
stress his contribution to the national 
life-of his day and consider his infantile 
paralysis as only an incidental factor. 
The true handicap is not the “skinny 
arm,” but the feeling that it diminishes 
our value as a person and our chances 
of success in private life or in business. 


We must meet real problems in a 
real world, whoever and whatever we 
are. It is tempting to pretend, to bury 
ourselves in soft day-dreams, to drench 
ourselves in pity — either our own or an- 
other’s. Yet a person with a disability 
should not use it as an excuse to with- 
draw from the world and from the 
struggle for approval and affection. We 
all at some time or other suffer a hurt 
or disappointment that makes us feel 
defeated and abandoned. Though this 
be a period of extreme wretchedness, it 
may also serve a useful purpose by 
forcing us to plumb our own possibili- 
ties and to realize how much human 
beings need each other Everyone has 
within him a core of strength, an inner 
“something” which refuses to be 
downed by failure or misfortune. Suf- 
fering is worth-while if it teaches us 
how to find and draw upon the deepest 
resources of our nature 
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ARGENTINA, Republic of 


Area: 1,078,278 square miles. 

Population: 12,561,361; chiefly Euro- 
pean stock; 25 per cent illiterate. 

Capital City: Buenos Aires ( bwd-nés-i- 
ras), population 2,290,788. 

President: Roberto M. Ortiz (ér-tés), 
elected Sept., 1987 for 6-year term. 

Principal exports: Corn, wheat, linseed, 

, wool, hides. 


BOLIVIA, Republic of 

Area: 506,467 square miles. 

Population: 3,170,807; two-thirds In- 

ian blood; 75 per cent illiterate. 

Capital City: La Paz, pop. 207,156. 

President: Enrique Penaranda de Cas- 
tillo (pén-yii-riin-di da kis-té-yo), 
elected May, 1940, for 4-year term. 

Exports: Tin, gold, silver, zinc, lead. 

BRAZIL, United States of 

Area: 3,285,319 square miles. 

Population: 45,332,660; 51 per cent 
white, 14 per cent black, 33 per cent 
mixed; 65 per cent illiterate. 

Capital City: Rio de Janeiro (ré-6 da 
zha-ndé-r6), population 1,700,532. 

President: Getulio Vargas (vér-gish), 
seized power in 1930. 

Exports; Coffee, cotton, cocoa, hides. 


CHILE, Republic of 

Area: 286,322 square miles. 

Population: 4,626,508; majority mixed 
white and Indian; 55 p.c. illiterate. 

Capital City: Santiago (sin-té-d-g6), 
population 696,231. 

President: Pedro Aguirre Cerda (i-gé- 
ré sér-da), elecbed October 25, 1938. 

Exports: Copper, nitrates, wool. 


COLOMBIA, Republic of 


Area: 443,985 square miles. 

Population: 8,665,000; _ predominantly 
mestizo; 55 per cent illiterate. 

— City: Bogoté (bé-g6-té), popu- 
ation 350,000. 

President: Dr. Eduardo Santos ({sén- 
tés), inaugurated August 7, 1988 for 
a four-year term. 

Exports: Coffee, petroleum, gold, ba- 


nanas. 
ECUADOR, Republic of ( ék-wa-dér) 


Area: 275,935 square miles. 
Population: 2,756,552; only 10 per cent 
white, balance Indian or mestizo. 
Capital City: Quito, population 120,000. 
President: Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio 

(a-r6-y6 dél ré-6), inaugurated Sept. 
1, 1940 for four-year term. 
Principal exports: Cocoa, coffee, metals. 


AMERICAN 
FACTS 


PARAGUAY, Republic of ( pi-ri-gwi) 

Area: 130,647 square miles. 

Population: 931,799; * predominantly 
mestizo; 70 per cent illiterate. 

Capital City: Asuncién (a-sd0n-sydn), 
population 97,003 

President: General Higinio Morinigo 
( m6-ré-ni-gd), became Provisional 
President in Sept., 1940 

Principal exports: Quebracho extract, 
canned meat, tobacco, hides. 

PERU, Republic of 

Area: 482,133 square miles. 

Population: 6,500,000; only 15 per cent 
pure white, 50 per cent Indian. 

President: Manuel Prado (mi-n6o-él 
pra-dd), elected Oct. 22, 1939. 

Capital City: Lima, population 281,435. 

Principal exports: Petroleum, cotton, 
copper, sugar. 

URUGUAY, Republic of ( 60-r60-gwi) 

Area: 72,153 square miles. 

Population: 2,065,986; chiefly European 
stock; 20 per cent illiterate. 

Capital City: Montevideo (mén-té-vid- 
é-6), population 666,130. 

President: Gen. Alfredo 
elected March 27, 1938. 

Exports: Wool, hides, chilled meat. 


VENEZUELA, United States of 

( vén-é-zwd-la ) 

Area: 352,051 square miles. 

Population: 3,451,677; predominantly 
mestizo blood; 70 per cent illiterate. 

Capital City: Caracas (ki-rd-kiis), pop- 
ulation 141,349. 

President: Gen. Eleazar Lopez Con- 
treras (16- kén-trd-ris), elected 
April 25, 1936 for a five-year term. 

Exports: Petroleum, coffee, gold. 


COSTA RICA, Republic of 

Area: 23,000 square miles (estimated). 

Population: 616,000 (1934 estimate); 
illiteracy reported low. if 

Capital City: San Jose (sin hd-sd), 
population, 65,075. 

President: Rafael Calderon Guardia 
(gar-dé-a), elected March, 1940. 

: ee, bananas, cocoa. 

CUBA, Republic of 

Area: 41,164 square miles. 

Population: 4,108,650 (1936), about 68 

cent native white. . 

Capital City: Havana, pop. 550,088. 

President: Col. Fulgencio Batista (fd0l- 
hén-sé-6 bi-tés-ta), inaugurated Oc- 
tober, 1940, for four-year term. 

Principal exports: Sugar, tobacco, lum- 
ber, manganese. 


Baldomir, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Area: 19,382 square miles. 
Population: 1,544,549. _ 
Capital City: Ciudad Trujillo (syéo- 
trd0-hé-y6), pop. 93,000. 
President: Dr. Manuel de J. Troncoso 
de la Concha, 1939. 
Exports: Sugar, cacao, rice, tobacco. 
GUATEMALA, Republic of 
Area: 45,452 square miles. 
tion: 3,044,490 (1938). 
Capital: Guatemala City, pop., 166,456. 
President: General Jorge ( 60-be- 
k6), elected 1931. 
Exports: Coffee, bananas, sugar, chicle. 


HAITI, Republic of 

Population: 3,000,000; Negroes and 
reo some French blood. 

Capital City: Port-au-Prince ( pér-té- 
prans), population, 150,000. 

President: Stenio Vincent, elected 1930. 

Exports: Coffee, cotton, sugar, sisal. 


HONDURAS, Republic of 

Area: 44,275. ' 

Population: 1,000,000 (1937 estimate). 

Capital City: Tegucigalpa ( ta-gd0-sé- 
gal-pa), pee. 34,900. 

President: Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andrino. 

Exports: Bananas, coconuts, coffee. 


MEXICO, Republic of 
Area: 763,944. 
Population: 19,478,791 (1939); ap- 
pe. 60 per cent mixed, 30 cent 
dian, 10 per cent pure ite. 
Capital: Mexico City, pop., 1,220,000. 
President: Gen. Avila Camacho (ki- 
méa-ché), inaugurated Dec. 1, 1940. 
Principal exports: Silver, gold, copper, 
, zinc, antimony, petroleum..- 
NICARAGUA, Republic of 
Area: 60,000 — iles. 
Population: 1,133,572 (1987). 
Capital City: Managua (ma-nd-gwi). 
President: Gen. Anastasio Somoza. 
Exports: Bananas, coffee, mahogany. 
PANAMA, Republic of 
Area: 33,667. 
Population: 467,459. 
Capital: Panama City, pop., 82,827. 
President: Dr. Arnulfo Arias (4-re-is). 
Exports: Bananas, cacao, coconuts. 


SALVADOR, Republic of ( sal-vi-dér ) 
Area: 18,173. 

Population: 1,704,497. 

Capital: San Salvador, pop., 102,316. 
President: General Maximilliano Mar- 
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Pan American Reading Guide 
(See also List in 
English Section, p. 27) 


Books (General) 


Aikman, Duncan. The All-American Front, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science: Democracy and the Americas. 
uly, 1939. 

“ang Carlton. Coming Struggle for Latin Amer- 
ica, Lippincott, 1938. : “ 

Carr, Katherine. South American Primer, Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1939. 

Duggan, S. P. H. Two Americas, an interpreta- 
tion, World Peace Foundation, 

, 8. G. Latin America, its place in world 

life. Willet, 1937. 

Ireland, Gordon. Boundaries, Possessions and Con- 
flicts in South America, Harvard University 
Press, 1938. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A. Latin America, a brief history. 
Macmillan, 1939, 

Langsam, W. C, The World Since 1914, Chapter 
10, Macmillan, 1940. 

Rippy, J. F. Latin America in World Politics, 
Crofts, 1938. 

South American Handbook, 1940. H. W. Wilson, 


1940. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. Whither Latin America? 
Crowell, 1934, 

Whitaker, J. T. Americas to the South, Macmillan, 
1939, 

Ybarra, T. R. America Faces South, Dodd, 1939. 


(On Specific Countries) 


Levene, Ricardo, History of Argentina, Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. 

McBride, G. M. Chile: Land and Society, Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, 1936. 

Kluckhohn, F. L. The Mexican Chailenge, Double- 
day, 1939. 

Plenn, J. H. Mexico Marches, Bobbs-Merrill; 1939. 

Jones, Chester L. The Caribbean Since 1900, 
Prentice-Hall, 1936. Costa Rica and Ciwilization 
in the Caribbean, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1935: 
Guatemala, Past and Present, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, 1940. 

Beals, Carlton, The Crime of Cuba, Lippincott, 
1934. 

a. H. P. Black Democracy (Haiti), Dodge, 

36, 

Kepner, C. D. and Soothill, J. H. Banana Empire 
(Study of Economic Imperi ), Vanguard 
Press, 1936. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Articles on spe- 
cific countries. 

World Book Encyclopedia. Articles on specific 
countries. 


Magazines and Pamphlets 


Fortune magazine. Peru, January, 1938. - Chile, 
May, 1938. Mexico in Revolution, October, 1938. 
Venezuela, March, 1939. Brazil, June, 1939. Ar- 
gentina, July, 1938. (General Article) Twenty 
Nations and One, (Results of Havana Confer- 
ence, September, 1940.) All the above articles 
may be obtained in re-print folio from Time 
Club Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, 50 cents each. 

Headline Books of the Foreign Policy Association: 
The Good Neighbors, Challenge to the” Amer- 
icas, and Look at Latin America. 

Nation. The Art of the Good Neighbor, Archibald 
MacLeish, February, 1940. 

U. S. Department of C Cc cial 
Travelers Guide to Latin America, Part I, West 
Coast of South America. Part II, East Coast. 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 20 cents each. 





Building America, Our Latin-American Neigh- 


bors, Vol. V, No. 1. 

Living Age magazine, Latin America Fears Inva- 
sion, R. Haya de la Torre, October, 1940, 
National Geographic. Frequent articles and maps 
on Latin America. 

School Life. Exchange Among American Repub- 
lics: professors, teachers, graduate students, L. 
E. Blauch, July, 1940, 


Bibliographies 
Latin America, books ior North American Readers. 
Booklist, Vol. 37, No, 2, Part 2. American Li- 
brary Association. 
American Backgrounds. Research Division, 
7 Education Association, Washington, 
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THE GREAT PROFILE 


John Barrymore once ‘allowed a man 
to push his face into a wet concrete 
paving block. This sounds like humble- 
ness, but it was really the height of 
egotism. Barrymore rubbed his face in 
concrete because he wanted to preserve, 
for all time, the image of the profile 
which has caused women in all parts of 
the country to swoon. The scene of the 
face-pushing was Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre in Hollywood. The occasion 
was the premiere of Jack Barrymore's 
film, “The Great Profile.” 

This film told Barrymore’s life story. 
It recorded his successes as a Broadway 
actor and a Hollyw 
film did not tell us about the latest job 
which the Great Profile is doing. Barry- 
more has come down from the heights 
of Shakespearean tragedy. 

‘ To-day he is a stooge for a radio 
crooner. 

Rudy Vallee is the crooner. Barry- 
more takes the place of a (whisper in 
awe) prizefighter—a person called 
“Slapsie Maxie” Rosenbloom. This pug 
played the part of a very dumb slap- 
stick comedian who did his thinking as 
slowly as le. He was good, but 
the effort of feeding the Hollywood big 
shots steaks and -hot music in his 
restaurant forced him to give up his 
radio career. Into his on the Seal- 
test show stepped that great actor, John 

re 


Jack is a noted show-stealer. The pro- 
gram turned into a school of acting, 
with B re showing Rudy and the 
world how it should not be done. Rudy 
slipped into the stooge’s shoes for 
awhile. But Rudy came back to down 
the Great Profile with gag and music. 

The battle of Croon versus Profile 
rages on. If you aren't afraid of shell- 
shock, wiggle the dial around to the 
NBC Blue on Thursdays at 10 o'clock. 


CALL OUT THE BLOODHOUNDS 


Dave Elman, who made a name for 
himself in “Hobby Lobby,” is back on 
the air with a new show called “Con- 
tact.” \ 

It's a cross between “We, the People” 
and “Court of Missing Heirs.” Its pur- 

is to establish contact between 
or relatives who have long been 
out of touch with each other. 

Anybody who wants to contact a 
“missing person” runs a chance of ‘par- 


ood star. But the. 


Great Profile Barrymore versus Crooner 
Vallee on the Sealtest program. These 


* boys battle to put each other into the 


stooge’s shoes, on NBC-Red, Thursdays. 


ticipating in this show. Letters describ- 
ing the situation may be sent to Mr. 
Elman by listeners. The likeliest and 
most interesting letters are chosen for 
the program. Stories and “come back” 
pleas may be heard on Mutual Saturday 
nights at 9:30. 


WORKSHOP GETS UMPH 

Davidson Taylor is now producer of 
the “Columbia. Workshop.” With Mr. 
Taylor taking over, the “Workshop” 
should be able to find new talent and 
to inject new vigor into its shows. Mr. 
Taylor is a good man for digging up 
people and ideas. One of his best radio 
ideas was “Back Where I Come’ From.” 
He has been asking everybody he meets 
to submit scripts for the show. Because 
CBS workers are on the scene, they’ve 
been his first targets. But if you have 
a good idea and the ability to turn out 
a colorful script, Mr. Taylor will wel- 
come a chance to look at your effort. 

People who never thought of writing 
radio plays have begun to scribble for 
Davidson Taylor. Not long ago one very 
promising script came from a high 
school student. Although it didn’t make 
the grade, it received serious considera- 
tion, and the young author was asked 
to try again. 

The Decembe: 15th show will pre- 
sent two short plays. [be first, called 
are of Being Thirty-Five,” is 

on a Ring Lardner story. 

The second play, “A Child Is Born,” 
was written by Fred Eisner — one of 
the newcomers that Davidson Taylor 
discovered. It is directed by Norman 
Corwin. Tc see new ideas, new authors, 
and new radio techniques coming to 
life for the first time, tune in Sunday at 
10:30 P.M. over Columbia Network. 
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WALT DISNEY’S 
FANTASIA — 


Is a New Att Form in. which 
Cartoons and Music Combine _ 


shouting vociferously for the last 

couple of weeks about a photo- 
play that has been filling the Broadway 
Theater night after night. Their opin- 
ions are decidedly various: one of them 
says a person can’t stay through to the 
end of it. The “it” in question is the 
new Disney-Stokowski production Fan- 
tasia. 

Since the days of the tinkling piano 
in the neighborhood nickelodeon, music 
has been used as an accompaniment to 
moving pictures. In Fantasia, for the, 
the first time, pictures are used to ac- 
company music. Leopold Stokowski, 
world famous symphony orchestra con- 
ductor, provides the music. The pic- 
tures are by Walt Disney and his crew. 


The program reads like the usual 
symphony program — eight numbers — 
Bach, Tchaikovsky, Dukas, Stravinsky, 
Beethoven, Ponchielli, Moussorgsky, 
and Schubert. Program notes are fur- 
nished by Deems Taylor, eminent critic. 
He and Dr. Stokowski are the first liv- 
ing people to appear in a Disney film. 
The music is superbly recorded on a 
new system called “Fantasound.” “Fan- 
tasound” tricks your ears into believing 
that the sound moves with the object 
which makes it. The music is recorded 
on several sound tracks — one for each 
part of the orchestra — and-each sound 
track comes to you through its own 
loudspeaker. Critics are agreed at least 
about the excellence of “Fantasound.” 

We haven't space here for a resume 


Nox YORK critics have been 














of each of the eight numbers on the 
program, so we'll mention the hi ts. 

Mickey Mouse has the title role in 
the pictorial accompaniment to Dukas’ 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice. Mickey 
steals his master’s magic-making cap 
and hypnotizes a broomstick into carry- 
ing water for him. But he does not 
know how to stop his enchanted assist- 
ant, and the broomstick carries enough 
water to flood the sorcerer’s palace. 
There’s one breath-taking sequence in 
which Mickey dreams that he is a mas- 
ter sorcerer, commanding comets, and 
tidal waves to come and go. 

We liked the moving bands of light 
and shade, the changing clouds and dis- 
solving arches wick dhotenal Bach. 


We were amused by the broad farce 
on the ballet which Disney created to 
the tune of Ponchielli’s Dance of the 

































Disney pokes fun at the ballet in his 
delightful ostrich dance. Disney dancers 
are ridiculous and awkward with big feet 
and shoes. 


Left: Mickey Mouse, as the. Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, dreams he has omnipotence, 
can command the stars to fall, the sun 
to stop dead, the tidal waves to rise. 


There were autumn scenes in dim 
green and Quaker browns and grays. 
Mushrooms turned into Chinamen and 
danced, and milkweed seeds were de- 
mure ladies in white skirts. 

Our best laurels are for the story of 
how life came to the world. Disney 
created this to accompany Stravinsky's 
wild, modern Rite of Spring. Whirling 
nebulae, fiery volcanoes, tropical forests, 
rolling seas of lava, dinosaurs, wilder- 
nesses of burning sand — all these were 


brought to life by bold lines, flashing 
colors, blaring Cada and rolling 
drums. 


Like most of the critics, we felt that 
the weakest spot was the Olympian 
scene based on Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony. But even here, the situation 
was saved by the winged Pegasus 


family. 
ae: we'd say it is a perform-. 


ance that you can’t afford to miss. 


To the wild ‘music of Stravinsky’s Rite 
of Spring, Disney shows us prehistory: 
dinosaurs, fiery voleanie eruptions, * 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Start an argument in California, and likely as not you'll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will beg to differ. 
That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer- 


ican gab-fest of the high school world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month. 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we'll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 
you choose—your school and personal problems are particularly welcome. Address 
letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Post-Election Thoughts 


Dear Forum: 

After a hard campaign by both major 
parties, the majority of the og have 
chosen a man to lead this country 
through the next four years. This elec- 
tion was one of the most important in 
our history, for a man had to be chosen 
to lead the American people through 
one of the greatest crises that America 
has ever faced. Notice that I say “one 
ot the greatest,” for our people have 
been faced by other crises during the 
course of our comparatively short his- 
tory. If we had not weathered these 
former storms, we would certainly not 
have democracy today. 

Now that a president has been 
elected it is ‘time Ee us, the people, to 
forget our differences and to join to- 
gether in order to weather the coming 
storm. Only as one undivided people 
can we strive for the rebirth of democ- 
racy throughout this troubled world. 

I realize that we students did not 
cast our ballots in the past election, 
but, even so, we aligned ourselves for 
or against the tenets of the political 
parties. We students will have a say in 
the government in a few years, and 
that is why it is important for us to 
learn to come together now as an un- 
divided body, to make _ democracy 
strong for the future, 

I repeat the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, uttered during the Revolu- 
tionary period and quite as appropriate 
today: “We must all hang together, or 
most assuredly, we will all hang sepa- 
rately.” 

Wallace Epstein 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loyal Opposition © 


Dear Forum: 

With every bit of pride that I - 
sessed, I su ported Wendell Willkie 
and the noble policies he advocated. 
1 am certain he still advocates those 
policies, and I heard his message of 
November 11th with the greatest satis- 
faction. He has proved himself a true 
sportsman by congratulating the winner 
and graciously retiring. He stands firm, 


however, in his policy of unity, with 
the opposition always present. 

It is my personal belief that, unless 
this opposition stands as firmly as its 
leader stands, we shall be in great 
danger of slipping toward the totali- 
tarian way of life. We can remain free 
and act effectively by retaining the 
democratic ideals of individual enter- 
prise and self-government. This we 
must do if democracy is to survive. 

Kenneth Morrow 

Saint Nicholas of Tolentine 
High School 

Bronx, New York 


No Electoral College 


Dear Forum: 

~I should like to voice. my opinions 
against that part of the Constitution 
which provides for an Electoral College 
to elect the president. 

This clause was put-into the Consti- 
tution at a time when people did not 
know the candidates very well. The 
peores voted at that time for men they 
<new and trusted. These men, in their 
turn, exercised their judgment in finally 
electing the ras 04 

Because of modern means of trans- 
portation and the rapid spread of news, 
this clause could now be eliminated. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


Our cover photographs this 
week give a few samples of the 
endless variety of the Latin Ameri- 
can scene. Upper Left: Pan- 
American Clipper on the landing 
field at Arequipa, Peru, with the 
volcanic Mt. Misti looming in the 
background (photo courtesy Pan- 
American Airways): Upper Right: 
A modern apartment house in the 
residential district of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (Sigwart Blum of 
(Joshug B. Powers). Lower Left: 
An Argentina gaucho mastering 
an unruly mount (Joshua B. 
Powers). Lower Right. View from 
an ancient Inca fortress in the 
mountains of Peru; the Indian bo 
seated on the ruins is a decenl 


ant of the Incas. (Pictorial Pub- 








lishing Co.) 
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I am challenging readers of the 
Forum to give me any reason for keep- 
ing the Electoral College as a part of 
our election machinery. I believe that 
the best thing to do is to throw out this 
old, useless clause in the Constitution. 
li this were done, through the addition 
of an amendment, only the people 
would have the right to elect the presi- 
dent, and no man would lose the elec- 
tion because the electoral vote was not 
sufficient to give him the office. 

Robert H. Schlinkert 
Little Falls High School 
Little Falls, Minnesota 


Mile. Modiste 


‘Dear Forum: 


As a freshman in Evander Childs 
High School, I receive Scholastic every 
week, and find it very helpful in my 
studies and for my pleasure reading. 

I feel, though, that the magazine is 
incomplete because it does not feature 
patterns’ for girls’ clothes. You see, I 
make my own clothes and send for pat- 
terns advertised in many magazines 
and newspapers. 

I suggest that you either publish a 
full page of patterns once a month, or 
one pattern each week. 

Emma Schaller 
Evander Childs High School 
Bronx, N. Y. 

(This is an interesting suggestion, 
well worth investigation. We'd like to 
know how many of our readers would, 
like Emma, care to see patterns in 
Scholastic. Meanwhile, we hope that 
our Dress Parade page helps.—Ed. ) 


Words of the Week 
Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sota; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, irn, ip; oil, how, C tS ds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; a Wane guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
Bolivar, Simon (sé-mén bé-lé-var ), p. 17. 
Chichen Itza (ché-chén ét-séi), p. 29. 
coro’ (kér-6-lér-é), p. 8. A deduction 
or inference based on an accepted fact; a 
ical consequence. 
Diaz, Porfirio (pér-fé-ré-6 dé-iis), p. 9. 
Mayan (mé-yan), p. 29. Pertaining to the 
Maya Indians of Mexico. 
monolithic (mén-6-lith-ik), p. 29. Pertain- 
ing to or characterized by monoliths — 
large single blocks of stone in the shape 
of pillars or monuments. 
solstice (sdl-stis), p. 29. The time at which 
the sun is mést distant frém the equator, 
either north or south. 
CORRECTION 
On the high school parade page in our 
issue of November 18, we published a re- 
port of school and department store co- 
operation in student training at Jackson, 
ippi. We regret and wish to correct 
our error. The place was Jackson, Michi- 
gan.—Ep. 
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By Gay Head 


13. Three’s A Crowd 


of Twelve Oaks since he left 
there the first of September. 
He and Sally Scott had corresponded 
some during the fall; but, lately, Mac 
had been so busy at school and with 
the sandwich business, he’d even let 
that correspondence slide. And 
Sally’s last letter had been waiting 
weeks for an answer. 
That was why Mac was a little 
shame-faced when he recognized 
Sally’s handwriting on a letter which 
came Friday morning. As expected, 
the letter was a firm, but friendly 
scolding; but, at the end, Mac found 
a happy surprise. There was a PS. 
from Stretch Meekins: “Better move 
over, pard, because I'll probably be 
piling in on you this weekend! A 
friend of Mrs. Scott’s wants someone 
to drive her to Middlevale in her car 
for a weekend visit, and I've put in 
my application. Be seein’ ya — I 
hope!” 


M AC hadn’t seen or heard much 


ea | 7 


Wh i 


i 
' / 


Ty y 








Marge seemed to enjoy 
it—until Stretch got to 
shouting 
waiter with the water.” 


That was all. No word about what 
time or day he might arrive or how 
long he would stay. But, after all, 
that was just like ole Stretch. Good 
old happy-go-lucky Stretch. Never 
worked a lick in his life, but, some- 
how or another, he seemed to get by. 
Some of the Twelve Oaks boys didn’t 
like Stretch; said he made suckers 
out of his friends. But Mac had 
always stuck to Stretch and rather 
envied him his way of breezing 
through any situation, whether talk. 
ing himself out of a jam at school 
or convincing Sally Scott's father 
that Sally should be allowed to stay 
out after midnight for a special 
dance. 

Stretch’s vague _ self-invitation 
wouldn't have mattered so much, ex- 
cept for one thing. Saturday was 
Marge Merritt’s birthday and Mac 
had made a date with her for dinner 
and dancing Saturday evening in the 
Silver Bow] at the Parkview Hotel. 
The Bowl, new this 
fall, had come to 
be The Spot for 
something super in 
the way of infor- 
mal entertainment, 
and Mac had been 
saving his pennies 
for this splurge. 
Now, if Stretch 
was going to be in 
town, Mac wanted 
to include him — 
and another girl — 
in the plans; but 
Maec_ couldn't 
afford (in more 
ways than one) to 
take a chance on 
having an extra 

irl, if Stretch 

idn’t come! 

Mac waited 
around most of 
Saturday but, by 
late afternoon, he 
gave up hope of 
Stretch’s coming. 
He was in the 
shower, singin 
‘““‘When t ak 
SWAH-lows cum- 
BAA-A-CK to Cap- 


“J want the 





A atm, 


Pay ty i 3 i oeanim 


A pest of a guest. 
A Smart Girl orders dinner, ~ 








Thanks for — everything. 
s 


isstran-OHHHH —” when he heard 
a familiar voice very close by: 

“Thassthuh DA-AY ayee-promiss- 
TOOOOO cumbackto-YOUOO00)” 

Mac stuck his wet head out of the 
shower and almost collided with 
Stretch. 

“Hi, pard, Stretch said, as if this 
were the exact time and place he 
had been e “Tm _ next in 
there! Gotta get rid of some of the 
dirt I collected driving that covered 
wagon from Twelve Oaks! Whew, 
some fun! And say, by the way, hope 

u still wear a 14% shirt. I didn't 

ther to bring my six trunks just 
for one night!” 

“Sure, sure,” Mac replied, grab- 
bing a towel, “but why didn’t you let 
a pal know something for certain? 
I'm taking my girl out for dinner 





ed 


_ and I wanted to make a date for you, 


too. Maybe it’s not too late. I'll ring 
a couple of numbers, anyhow, while 
you take a shower. Come on in my 
room and make yourself at home!’ 

There was no danger of Stretch’s 
doing otherwise. When Mac returned 
from telephoning, Stretch had even 
annexed tie clip. Mac noticed 
this, as well as the borrowed shirt, 
tie, handkerchief, and sox, but he 
was too concerned about the date 
situation to bother. 

“You'd say, offhand, that It Cant 
Happen Here, but It Can -—and 
how!” Mac shook his head. “Every 
girl in town dated!” ” 

“Oh, well, what's wrong with a 
double shift for your girl?” Stretch 
shrugged. “Til dance with her while 
you eat, and v.y. Girls don’t eat like 
horses anymore, you know. They 
now wear their feed bags on the 
back of their heads and call them 
snoods! Heh-heh!” 

“Okay, fellow,” Mac laughed. 
Good ole wise-cracking Stretch! 


Mac took Stretch into the Mer-] 


ritts’ house. when he called fot 
Marge a little before seven. Marge 
came to the door with her hat and 
coat on. “Oh, Mac—the gardenias 
—they’re wonderfull” she cried e 
citedly'— and then saw Stretch. “Oh 
——er——uh——” she hesitated. 
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“This is Stretch ——" Mac an. 
“Meekins, the Menace of Mi ale, 


from now on, if this is a fair sample,” 
Stretch put in. “Mac, I'm warning you, 


[m after your girl” 

Of course, Stretch was only joking, 
and everybody lau at the time. But, 
later on, Mac didn’t find it so funny. 
Stretch took over, as if it was his party, 
except when there was any financing 
to be done. Then Stretch was Very 
Busy talking to Marge! 

When Mac got a chance to ask Marge 
what she'd like, she (smart girl!) chose 
the least Se po of the table d’hote 
dinners. “I'd like the Special 3 Course 
Dinner, Mac, with fruit cocktail first, 
breaded veal chops and —let’s see 
choice of two vegetables? Well, parsle 
potatoes and fresh asparagus Holland- 
aise. I’ll decide on the dessert later.” 


As soon as they'd finished ordering, 
Stretch had Marge out on the floor 
dancing, instead of letting Mac, her 
date, dance with her first. During din- 
ner, Stretch monopolized the conversa- 
tion and, although Mac had heard most 
of Stretch’s line of chatter before, Marge 
seemed to enjoy it— at least, until he 
got to shouting, “I want the waiter with 
the water!” Then Marge looked ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, because Stretch 
was attracting so much attention. Mac 
finally had to say, “Better take it easy, 
Stretch. These people came to hear the 
music, you know!” 

By the time the evening was over, 
Mae was more fed up with Stretch than 
with the dinner, which he’d ordered 
lightly, realizing that Stretch had no 
notion of paying for anything! Mac paid 
the check; Mac paid the hat checks. 
Mac unparked the car, while Stretch 
waited with Marge at the hotel. 

But when they drove up to the Mer- 
ritts’ door and Stretch started to take 
Marge in — that was too much! “Hey, 
fella,” Mac said, “here’s where I come 
in! It’s an old Middlevale custom for 
the date to take his date home. Be- 
sides, I’m not sure this engine won't 
stall. You wouldn’t mind keeping her 
going a few minutes, would you?” 

On the way to the house both Marge 
and Mac: were silent but, when the 
reached the porch steps, Marge sud- 
denly spoke up. “Mac, your pal Stretch 
is— very entertaining, but — but I don’t 
think he’ll be much of a Menace to 
Middlevale. Thanks. for the gardenias, 
the dinner and — everything. I had a 
wonderful time with you!” 

Somehow, Mae began to feel better 
about the situation right away. 


Next Week: Christmas on the Air 
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The Story of 
Chris Steenstrup 


A FAMOUS INVENTOR 


1. CHRISTIAN STEENSTRUP WAS 20 years old when he walked down a gangplank 
in New York to seek his fortune in America. This young. man from Denmark was 
a first rate mechanic, but he found the United States in the midst of a depression 
—the only job he could get was digging a ditch for a sewer! 


a | 


et 





2. CHRIS DIDN’T DIG ditches long. In 1901 
he went to work for the General Electric Com- 
pany as a toolmaker. But he wasn’t content 
simply to make tools. One day he went down 
in the factory to see how they were used. He 
saw something else—danger! 


That night after dinner Chris went to work 
feverishly. On the dining room table he designed 
a machine to feed sheets of steel into punch 
presses automatically, so the press operators 
would not have to bring their hands close to 
the dangerous cutters. 








3. FROM THAT TIME ON Steenstrup 


made many inventions... He became 
one of the greatest inventors in a 
company famous for research and 
invention. More than any othef one 
man in the General Electric Company 
he was responsible for the development 
of the electric refrigerator. Like every 
great invention—the electric light, the 
automobile, the telephone—the elec- 
tric refrigerator brought a new and 
better way of living to millions of 
people in America, and it made jobs for 
‘thousands. 


Making life better and jobs more plentiful are two important achievements which 
inventors, aided by industry, can bring about. That’s what Chris Steenstrup, 
holder of 131 patents, affectionately known as the “grand old .man of engi- 
neering,” has done. And hundreds of General Electric scientists and engineers like 
Chris Steenstrup are today devoting their lives to this work. 


For a free copy of a ge illustrated book about G-E’s famous “House of Magic” 
demonstration, write to General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Ask for GED-872 (3). 
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movie or one of the numerous ice 

carnivals that make the rounds 
every winter, you may decide that skat- 
ing looks like wonderful fun and that 
you would like to try it. 

You may never have been on a pair 
ot skates in your life, or at any rate you 
may~never have been on a pair of fig- 
ure skates. But you'll soon find, that as 
thrilling as watching exhibitions may 
be, skating yourself is much more ex- 
citing. 

Let us assume that you want to learn 
to skate but you have no equipment. 
Your first thought, then, will run to the 
type of equipment to buy. The one im- 
portant, and lasting, investment to 
make is a pair of good skates. 


\ TER seeing the latest skating 


Get a Snug Fit 


Don't let a salesman sell you a pair 
of racing or plain hockey blades. Be 
sure to ask for “figure skates.” Your 
boot, or shoe, should fit so well that it 
feels like a part of your foot. It must 
hug the heel to prevent it from slipping 
up and down the least bit, even when 
the boot is only loosely laced. 

There is only one part of the boot 
that should not be tight, and that is the 
toe. There should be enough space at 
the end to allow you to wiggle your 
toes freely at all times. 

For some reason, many beginning 
skaters feel that boots fit better and feet 
will keep warmer if they always use a 
heavy sock. Perish the thought! It is 
impossible to get a snug fit over a 
heavy sock. Fit — and always wear — the 
shoe over a light “bobbie” sock or a 
very light wool sock. Heavy socks are 
likely to take up too much space, caus- 
ing numbness and cold. 

Now that you have your skates and 
boots, you are ready for the ice itself. 
The first thing to learn is how to lace 


Bonnie Bess Ehrhardt, of 
the Ice Follies, displaying 
some of the form that 
makes figure skating look 
perfectly simple and simply 
perfect. 


up your boots. As in 
everything else, there is a 
right and a wrong way. 
To avoid discomfort, the 
lacing should be left fairly 
loose from the toe almost 
to the instep bone. Across 
the instep, the lacing 
should be pulled very 
ughtly through four or five eyelets and 
knotted firmly. This will insure a snug 
fit around the ankle. From the instep to 
the top, the lacing should again be 
fairly loose, allowing the toes freedom 
of movement. 

The zero hour is now at hand, You 
are ready for the first stroke. Do not ex- 
pect to fly off madly like the experts. 
At the same time do not be frightened 
or embarrassed. Even the Henies and 
the Chandlers take an _ occasional 
tumble. 

If you have a friend who can skate, 
take his, hand for the first try. Place 
your weight on the left foot and turn 
the toe so that it is at an angle of forty- 
five degrees from the right. Push away 
from the left foot onto the right, allow- 
ing the weight to shift at the same time. 
As the right foot Eyre along the ice, 
let the left foot trail slightly in the rear. 
Bring the left foot sabato the right 
and straighten the right knee before 
pushing back onto the left foot. 

Repeat this movement from left to 
right and so on, each time letting the 
trailing skate come up almost parallel 
with the skating foot before stroking 
off. 


Ready to Cut Corners 


Once you get the feel of the ice, you 
can go on and learn to cut corners. This 
is done by crossing the right skate in 
front of and across the left, and shift- 
ing your weight from your left outside 
edge to your right inside edge. To stop 
yourself, place the weight on the flat of 
both skates and then turn both skates 
te either right or left. Simultaneously, 
turn your s ers and body in the 
corresponding direction. 

In learning these fundamental move- 
Goce fades We ery SO 

m very inning. 
your body and head up wvithout look- 
ing at the ice more than is necessary. 
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Cutting a Fine Figure 
If You’d Like to Learn How to Figure Skate, Here 
Are Some Tips; ““You Never Can Tell Till You Try” 


Arch back and do not let you 
tela we 
The arm on the skating side should 


be in front of the body with the fore. 
arm and hand as near! allel to the 
ice a poesia, Blue other. arn on 
shoulder is held well back, gracetully 
not rigidly. The hands are kept below 
the waist, palms facing downward. 
Figure Skating 

When the free foot is behind you, do 
“not bend it up from the knee but try 
to point it down behind you. As you 
bring your free foot forward, pass it 
close to the skating foot. Do not take 
wide steps. The closer together you 
bring your feet, the faster you will skate 
The knee of the skating foot should al. 
ways be slightly bent and flexible. 

Once you have familiarized yoursel! 
with simple skating, it is time to go on 
to figure skating. Figure skating really 
consists of two parts, school figures and 
free skating. Thé former, which counts 
most in competition, consists of pat. 
terns formed on the ice starting from 
rest, each of which is traced three 
times. 

The four fundamental figures which 
must be learned first are the outside 
forward, the inside forward, the ‘ut- 
vel pont’ and the inside back- 
w gure eights. These figures are 
seldom seen by the public, Sad even 
straight skaters, who ify all figure 
skating as dances, spins and jumps, do 
not know of their existence. Yet with- 
out a sound training in this department 
you can never hope to achieve perfec- 
tion in your exhibition style of figure 
skating. 

If, at first glance, some of these fig- 
ures es ar too tough, remember this 
little ditty: 

A puzzled young asked, “Wh 
Can't I look down pts with my oye?” 
cae said, “Put your mind to it. 

Perhaps you can do it; 
You ‘never can tell till you try.” 


No matter whether a person becomes 
an expert fi skater or merely ac- 
quires enough ability to skate simply 
and pleasurably, a few fundamental 
rules must be observed. First, remen- 
ber that ail skating must be done on the 
edge of the blade. Next, remember to 
lean to one side. Skating on the blade 
edge and leaning t to make the 
skater p’ in curves. Simple curves, 
when ead ad, become the beautiful 

that form the repertoire of the 
ion. 
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Gold in Yucatan 
(Continued from page 30) 


I] had never had any particular in- 
terest in lost treasure hunting; I'd never 
one diving for shipwrecked pirate 
chests, never dug for lost gem hordes 
Id looked, instead, for new treasures 
_new resources which nature and not 
man had hidden, new resources. which 
civilization needed. But every good 
mining man is a hunch player. Nature 
has so many tricks up her sleeves, 
breaks so many formulas and rules, 
that a mineral explorer’s hunch is often 
as good as—if not better than—the big. 
gest library of textbooks. And now, as 
strange as it seemed to me, I was hav- 
ing a hunch, Oh, yes, sen? hed it 
at first and looked still coldly upon 
Don Sebastiano. But+my blood was 
warming. 

Why not? I kept asking myselt. The 
Mayans did have great stores of gold 
and gems. They must have hidden 
them somewhere. Consul Thompson 
had found some of their gold. Here 
was a man who said he had spent over 
twenty years looking for it—twenty 
years to Thompson’s three. Somebody 
some day would find it. Why not this 
man? Why not I? Why shouldn't I, 
through just such a fluke, be the one 
to possess it? I studied Don Sebastiano 
for a long time silently. He didn’t 
finch. His eyes, if anything, seemed to 
bun brighter, more- hopefully. There 
was nothing of the confidence man 
about him—and I had seen many of 
them. 

“What do I do after I sign this?” I 
asked. 

“The sefior gets an automobile,” he 
whispered. “The sefior drives out of 
town, as soon as it is dark—on the road 
to Chichen Itza. Somewhere on the 
road I shall stand out in the search- 
lights and hold up both hands. The 
sefior will stop. Together we will go 
to the treasure. The sefior will bring 
a warm bathing suit with him.” 

“A bathing suit?” I asked in surprise. 
“A warm bathing suit?” __ 

“Si, sefior,” he repeated. “Where we 
are going it will be wet—and very cold. 
Here,” he said, laying a few old bills 
on the table. “Here is money. I will 
pay you my half of the cost of the 
automobile.” 

Well, that clinched it. I was in—with 
both feet. I signed the two copies. of 
the contract, gave him back one. Some- 
thing convinced me that the man was 
ne counterfeit. I was edger to be off. 
He folded his of the partnership 
agreement hurriedly, left the on 
the table. Without another word he 
pushed back his chair and went quickly 
out of the café. As he disappeared 1 
saw that a man, who while we talked 
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. oe 
had leanea idly against a cornice stone, 
had quickly lit ‘a cigarette and started 
trailing him. 

Back in my hotel | paused lon 
enough to telephone a cancellation o: 
another date. “If I’m not back by noon 
tomorrow,” I said, “remember this: I’m 
with a man named Sebastiano Armado 
Castilla y Renaldo.” Bathing suit, 
sweater, electric torch and rubber 
shoes went into a knapsack. | slipped 
a flat automatic pistol under my 
trouser, band—where my belt would 
hold it securely, yet invisibly snug 
against my stomach. . 

I hired a car, and as soon as it was 
dark drove alone out of town. The 
oe stopped me at the outskirts, 
ooked at my passport. “Gringo loco!” 
I heard one of them say, as I threw in 
the clutch and left the city behind. I 
guess I must have seemed a “crazy 
foreigner,” to 5° off alone into the 
darkness of a ghostlike Yucatan night. 
I was happy, though, that the police 
hadn’t tried to turn me back. 

Less than two miles down the read 
my lights picked up Don Sebastiano’s 
sky-stretched hands. I slowed down and 
stopped a hundred yards away from 
him—I made him walk into the head- 


lights where I could be certain that he 


was alone. “Bueno,” he said with a 
happy laugh. “Magnificol Now we go 
to the gold.” I drove on, deeper and 
deeper, straight into the rolling jungle- 
bound interior. He volunteered nothing, 


and in rushing silence I bided my time. |. 


I thanked the manufacturer who had 
made the shatterproof glass, for three 
times an awakened pheasant flew grog- 
gily into the jungle-piercing headlights 
and smashed into the windshield. Big 
toads exploded like bombs under the 
singing tires. We narrowly missed a 
deer. But I kept my foot pressed down 
on the accelerator, and finally the late- 
rising moon lit up ahead of us the Tem- 
ple of Begs It rose — = 
jungle like a flat-to yramid, sil- 
mite against * tyan) fs 

“The sefior will stop the automobile. 
Put it among the trees, and we 
will walk,” Don Sebastiano directed. 
“Hurry!” 

Hurry was no word for it. Once on 
the ground the old Spaniard was like 
a wild antelope. Leaping in amazing 
strides, he dodged branches that twice 
nearly knocked me senseless. I followed 
him like an eager bear, grunting and 
cursing the mean thorns which ripped 
my clothes. 

“No light! No light!” Don Sebastiano 
warned, when I flashed my electric 
torch. “Someone will see us. Hurry!” 

Down a steep gully he led me, and 
then into what looked like a hillside 
cave. I had seen scores of such caves 
during the previous week, for Yucatan’s 
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HOLD THE REcoRp 
FOR CHAMPIONSHIps 


FAMOUS JOHNSON RACER 


You cannot go far in winning championships 
if your skates are not right. This is one of the 
first lessons a speed skater learns. He quickly 
learns too that the famous Johnson Racer is tops 
for racing. Designed to promote speed under con- 
trol. They go like lightning! 
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NESTOR JOHNSON 


(CQiler > Ooise 
FIGURE SKATES 


The two things that count most in figure skates 
are balance and foot support. The way to make 
sure is to buy skates with a reputation. Genui 
Johnsons are world famed gs the finest in ice 
skates. In the exclusive Center-Poise design bal- 
ance and foot support are attained to a superla- 
tive degree. Special Sonja Henie autographed 
model for girls. 
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limestone base is pitted and leeched 
with countless underground caves and 
subterranean rivers — cenotes, from 
which the people of Yucatan get drink- 
ing water. 

“Hurry!” he repeated as he jumped 
down through a moss-screened openi 





obeyed him by snapping on my search- 
light and pausing on the rocky 
threshold long enough to shoot its rays 
down into the abyss and see first where 
I might be jumping—or falling. He was 
scrambling deeper down, over a caver- 
nous floor littered with broken stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. The torch’s white 
light picked out rainbow colors from 
dripping crystals and made the cave 
seem studded with great glittering 
gems. Down at the bottom of the crev- 
ice was a mirrorlike underground lake. 
I climbed over the rim and hastened 
after him. By the time I reached him 
he was standing at the edge of the 
water, stark naked. 

“The treasure!” he gloated. “The 
Mayan treasure! Now you will see it. 
Hurry!” Leaping up through the air, 
he fell with a tremendous splash into 


angrily about my head. Phosphorescent 
bubbles came up to the rippled surface. 
And then all was deathly still. I stood 


and disappeared from sight. I dis- 


the black water. Bats whistled, whizzed . 


looking into the water, but not a trace 


of Don Sebastiano remained. 


Well, what would you have done? 
Would you have snatched off your 
clothes and jum in after him? 
Would you have dived blindly into the 
mysterious depths of that subterranean 
‘per Not I. I stood rooted there, 

ardly believing my eyes. An old man 
like Don Sebastiano couldn't possibly 
hold his breath so long! I looked and 
looked and looked, but he didn’t come 
up. Except for the bats I was all alone. 

Then, after long silence, more bub- 
bles began coming up to the surtace. 
The water’s surface was broken by a 
bobbing head. “Hurry, sefior!” he 
gasped, treading the water like a 
wavery white skeleton, “Jump in. 
Hurry!” 

“See treasure in water?” I yelled at 
him. “Come out of there before you 
drown!” 

“Not in water,” he gasped, strug- 
gling for air. “It’s in a big cave — a dry 
cave inside the mountain. I’ve just seen 
it again! Jump im! Follow me under- 
water into the other chamber! Hurry!” 

That was a hiding place I had never 
imagined—a secret subterranean vault 
which could be reached only by swim- 
ming underwater through a hid en sub- 
marine entrance. And Don Sebastiano 
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bathing suit he had di again 
from sight. I put the lighted torch on 
a rock and jumped into the pool. The 
water was icy cold and I went down, 
down, down. But in the darkness | 


could see nothing, feel nothing ex 
jagged edges of Saeebiicals: lime 
stone wall. When my head began to 
grow dizzy with breath holding | had 
to come up for air. - 

The torch had out. Not a speck 
of light was in papa I swam blindly 
around the surface, as sightless as a 
mole, but there wasnt a guiding 
over the sharp edge l, 
over the rocks in the torchlight Foret 
it and discovered that only the catch 
had slipped. I the light on. 
a oe chilled by the icy water, 
ached. Then suddenly I heard voices, 
Men were calling to one another, get- 
ting nearer and nearer the mouth of 
the cavern. First faintly, and then 
brighter and brighter the outline of the 
ceve’s opening was silhouetted as the 
blinding light of two compression lan- 
terns approached and was thrown into 
the abyss. Glistening faces peered 
down at me, just as Sebastiano’s 
head came up again out of the pool. 

“La policia,” he pufted. “The police. 
They come to stop us from geting the 
gold. Jump in! Hide from ! 
Hurry! 


But the men were upon us. 
Strangely they didn’t pt diag all, 
but stood there holding blankets out to 
the old man. “Venga, Papa!” one of 
them entreated. “Come, Papa, into the 
blanket—and get warm!” 

“Go away!” Don Sebastiano began 
screaming. “Go away, all of you!” 

“El e!” another man, who leaned 
over water as far as safety per- 
mitted, kept moaning. “Poor man! He'll 
catch his death-cold!” 

“I told you to watch him every min- 
ute!” the third man quarreled. “I told 
you not to let him out of your sight. 
Once a month I take only a few hours 
off from watching him and, again, look 
what happens! Carambal 

“Come, Papa,” the first man in- 
sistéd, holding out a pene hand. But 
Don Sebastiano, cursing luck, swam 
further away. The biggest of the three 
men was undressing ip gl With a 
plunge he dived into water. The 
old man was no match for him. Soom 
they had Don Sebastiano out of the 
water and bundled into blankets. He 
tried to fight them off as they begat 
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cating him bodily up the cavernous 


floor. 
“It’s too bad,. sefior,” one ef them Le Al J( ; 1S 
= a 


called to me. “Too bad our papa caused 

ou such trouble. \Poor man! He fell 
last year—and hurt his head. Now he Round-Up 
does some very funny things! Three Warden of asylum: “Did you pick up 
times he’s sneaked out here to show those five inmates who escaped?” 
ome tourista a room he thinks is full Guard: “Five? We captured twenty.” 
of gold! Poor Pa a! Sefior, please ex- Collinwood (Cleveland, Ohio) Spotlight 
cuse him—he’s a little bit crazy in. his . 
head.” Past Tense 

“But he jumped in the water and —__"Tis of Thee, a musical comedy, made a 
sayed a long time!” I called, trying to brief Broadway debut recently, closed 


a. : : : after one performance. Broadway critics 
iti ny dee panes -teee now refer to it as "Twas of Thee. 








must be some inside cave he could Sine in Pie 
crawl into!” ° 
“Only a little air pocket, sefior,” they Whoo! Whoo! 
laughed. “The limestone is full of : “What size shoe are you wear- 
them. He fooled us, too, the first time!” i 
Well, as old Don Sebastiano’s angry : “Twelve, 1 think.” __ : 
marls died slowly fainter and fainter, oop: “Did you get a whistle with 
as his three hus sons carried him { “N Wh ?” ; 
way, I sat right down and called my- ‘tami 
away, & : my Scoop: “Wow! Such big boats and n 
self all the most appropriate names! I, whistle!” . 
an old-timer, had at last been taken for Topeka (Kansas) B. 8. World 
vater, aride, in Yucatan—by a lunatic! ” 
pices, ---- ; Calling Yehudi 
- get- From Southward Hol: A Treasure Hunter Mrs. Diggs: “Where is the car?” 
th of in South America, by William La Varre, Professor Diggs: “Dear me! Did I take 
the copyright, 1940, by Doubleday, Doran and the car out?” 
Company, Ine. Mrs. Diggs: “You certainly did. You 
f the ; ~ 
: “int meee (CORONA 
rofessor s: “How remem 
lan- % PLEDGE TO THE FLAG ¥% | now that after I got out I tumed around |° 
| into to thank the gen who gave me the | L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
eered Beautifully printed in Five Colors, tramed, | lift and wondered where he'd gone.” Desk 12, 725 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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i. pat ° 
: ee College Crop 
wy 3 —- e Zeke: “How long has your son Josh been Orang sah Yono.oo. < 
aa : a | in college?” A tls bb calbccethesi: ais: = 
‘ ne ai Ed heart _ 468 Bye: “i a two _ horses, 
ws Se ae rete s of pumpkins and forty bales of TAKE A TIP— 
' ae TF ff 
ut to . nf A TAPER TIP! 
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All-American Team 


An Editorial 


GROUP of American tourists were 
visiting the National Palace in 
Mexico City — the Mexican White 
House. They expected to see lines of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, or at least 
police and secret service men. But no, 
not a guard was in sight. The guide ex- 
plained: “The President doesn’t need 
them, or want them. He walks all 
around town, and travels. throughout 
the country without bodyguards.” 

Entering an anteroom to the executive offices, 
the visitors saw a distinguished looking gentle- 
man in formal clothes and silk hat. To his right 
and left were officers in brilliant uniforms and 
gold braid. “That's the Chilean Ambassador,” 
said the guide, “with officers of a Chilean war- 
ship, come to pay their respects to the President.” 

On a bench along the wall sat four silent fig- 
ures who paid no attention to the tourists. They 
were Indian peons, dressed in cheap cotton gar- 
ments, with crude sandals on their dusty feet. 
One old man, brown and wrinkled, held a rolled- 
up paper. 

The guide said: “These are citizens who have 
come in from the country to present a petition 
to the President.” He added, proudly, “and these 
people of his are going to see the President ahead 
of the Chilean Ambassador and officers.” 

That President was Lazaro Cardenas. But with 
the inauguration last week of General Avila 
Camacho in an atmosphere of plots and rioting, 
we are forced to realize that Mexico is still a 
very imperfect democracy, and that the successor 
of the liberal -Cardenas may not have such 
smooth sailing. 

It would be foolish for us to assume that all of 
Latin America is as devoted to parliamentary 
government as the United States. Though we 
call them republics, the twenty neighboring 
countries to the south have had little practice in 
democracy, and some of them are under the rule 
of military adventurers who, in Europe, would 
be called dictators. In some of them, also, there 
are large German and Italian elements in the 
population, and as everybody now knows, the 
Nazis and Fascists have been much too success- 
ful in spreading their propaganda and economic 
control in Latin America. 

These are only a few of the reasons why we 
have not had, up to now, whole-hearted unity 


between the two great continents of 
the Western Hemisphere. Geography is 
against it. For though they are tied to- 
gether at Panama, most of South Amer- 
ica is a long distance atvay from this 
country. Buenos Aires and Rio are 
really closer to Europe by air and water 
routes than to New York. Latin America 
is badly cut up by mountains and jun- 
gles.. The languages, the civilization, 
and most of the trade of South America came 
from Europe — particularly, of course, from Spain 
and Portugal. So it is not strange that these peo- 
ples have often been suspicious of the powerful 
“Yankees.” And let us be honest enough to admit 
that a large share of the fault is on our side. 

But we're living in a different world today. In 
the face of common danger of aggression from 
the totalitarian states, the Americas are beginning 
to get together. There are many differences be- 
tween them, but they all ardently desire to keep 
their independence. 

Some of these questions are described in this 
special Pan-American issue of Scholastic. This is 
a big problem, and the first step toward solving 
it is to recognize how little we really know about 
our neighbors and to strive earnestly to learn 
more. How many of us, for instance, are ac- 
quainted with the great men of Latin American 
history and culture as we are with Washing- 
ton or Lincoln, Longfellow or Thomas Edison? 
What do we know about Bolivar, San Martin, 
Sucre, O'Higgins, Father Hidalgo, Sarmiento, 
Juarez, Marti, Santos Dumont, Rodo, Orozco? 

North American high school students can make 
a great contribution to Pan-Americanism. They 


' can study the history, art, economic and social 


problems of our sister nations. In more and more 
schools they can learn Spanish. Above all, they 
can treat Latin American boys and girls as friends 
and equals. Several thousand of these young 
people come here every year, many on. exchange 
scholarships, and this movement will grow. But 
an investigation by the State Department showed 
that many of them soon dropped out because of 
homesickness. Nobody took the trouble to under- 
stand their problems in a strange land and give 
them a helping hand. Is that U. S. hospitality? 
Pan American unity when personal and 
business relations between North and South 
Americans are ruh by the Golden Rule. 
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